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Gabriel Dumont 


FRANK W. ANDERSON 


Today, Gabriel Dumont lies in an unmarked grave in the cemetery of Batoche, 
near the Church of St. Antoine de Padoue, on the banks of the historic South Sas- 
katchewan River. Few know the exact location of his burial spot. Yet, Dumont was 
one of the most colorful and significant characters to gallop his horse across the 
western plains. Hunter, Indian fighter, peacemaker, whiskey trader, guide, show- 
man and guerilla general, he seems to have made an indelible impression upon 
all with whom he came into contact. Almost every history book, or memoir, writ- 


ten about the west contains some reference to him—but, despite this popularity, 
little is known about him. 


His grandfather is reputed to have 
been Jean Baptiste Dumont, who came 
west in the early 1790's and married a 
Sarcee-Corbeau woman. They were said 
to have had three sons: Isidore, Gabriel 
and Jean. 


These sons each left their mark upon 
the story of western Canada. Gabriel 
was noted for his hunting and drinking 
ability, and also for his violent temper. 
He was married at Lac Sainte Anne mis- 
sion in 1842' There seems to have been 
little communication between him and 
the other Dumonts. 


Jean, the third son, appears fre- 
quently as a close companion of his elder 
brother, Isidore. He was a member of 
the St. Laurent colony of Metis and 
signed Treaty No. 6 at Fort Carlton in 
1876. He was also a noted hunter and 
peacemaker. 


The eldest son, Isidore, who became 
known among the Crees as Ai-caw-pow. 
“The Stander,” settled in Red River and 
married Louise Laframboise sometime 
around 1833-34. They had at least Gabriel Dumont 
eleven children—five girls and six boys. 

Gabriel, the subject of this paper, was 4s living with his father-in-law and hav- 
fourth in the family, and was born some- ing given up farming. 

where between 1836 and 1838. It is Shortly after 1840, the Dumont clan 
suspected that he was named Gabriel moved to the Fort Pitt-Fort Edmonton 
after his fighting and drinking uncle. area, where Isidore traded with the 


Isidore appears on the Red River cen- Indians and bought supplies from the 


sus of 1838 as a native Catholic, owning Hudson’s Bay Company. However, 

a house, a barn, three horses, two mares, = 

two calves, one harrow, four carts, one ‘‘“iraud, M. Le Metis Canadien, Paris, 1945, pp. 
166, 1045 and 1069. 

canoe and three acres of land under “Census of Red River, 1831-1846. Dominion Archives, 

cultivation’. Two years later, he isshown \G-I4: Hi. 2. 


Wr. Anderson is a Case Worker for the John Howard Society in Calgary and has made an exhaustive 
study of the lives of Louis Riel and Gabriel Dumont. This paper was given at a meeting of the Calgary 
branch of the Society on April 6, 1959. 
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about 1848, Isidore returned with his 
family to the White Plains area on the 
Assiniboine River just west of the present 
city of Winnipeg. From here they sallied 
out on the semi-annual buffalo hunts. 


Young Gabriel Dumont first comes 
into prominence during the summer of 
1851. During the summer hunt that year, 
the hunters from Red River experienced 
difficulty in locating the buffalo herds 
and their explorations took them into 
Sioux territory near Devil's Lake. On 
the night of July 11th, Isidore Dumont 
was sent out with a party of 67 men to 
try to locate a herd. One day out of camp, 
this party of hunters came into contact 
with a large Sioux war party, and a 
battle took place. 


The hunters were attacked on the 
morning of the 13th, and it seems that 
they would have been wiped out but for 
the superstitious nature of the Sioux 
Chief, White Horse. It is said that at 
one point during the battle, Father 
Lafleche, who accompanied the party, 
crossed the enclosure in full view of the 
Sioux. Upon seeing him, White Horse 
cried out that the battle was useless, 
since the Metis had a ‘Manitou’ who 
protected them. The Sioux then with- 
drew. 


Gabriel Dumont was among the Metis 
hunters, and seems to have given a good 
account of himself.* 


For the next eighteen years, Gabriel 
disappears from the pages of recorded 
history, but it was during these years 
that the legend and fame of this ‘‘Cap- 
tain of the Plains’’ was created. By 1860 
he was chosen head of his band of half- 
breeds and Indians, among whom were 
his father, Isidore, and his uncle, Jean. 
He traded the length and breadth of the 
plains, from the Red to the Rockies, from 
the Sioux territory in the south to the 
treelands of the Wood and Swampy 
Crees to the north. The story is told 
that one night Dumont came upon a 
party of Blackfeet celebrating a Pot 
Dance. During this dance, the Black- 
feet braves would dance around a pot 
of stew, spearing pieces of meat with 
their knives and holding them aloft while 
they related how they had treated some 
victim in just such a fashion. Gabriel 
had the audacity to leap into their circle 
and announce that the, Gabriel Dumont, 
had personally killed eight Blackfeet! 


Already noted as an expert marks- 
man and horseman, Dumont added to his 
stature during these years by building 
up a reputation as a drinker and qa 
gambler. He was known to sit for four 
days in a gambling tent at one session. 
There is some indication that in addi- 
tion to hunting buffalo and trading, he 
was a whiskey trader of note—often 
being his own best customer. Certain 
it is that he built up a legend of devil- 
may-care courage. At the same time, 
he was noted for his generosity and hos- 
pitality. 


On the peaceful side, he married a 
young Scotch Metisse, Madeleine Wel- 
key. It is said that her father was a 
trader out of Fort Ellice. He was also 
active in creating a peace treaty be- 
tween the Cree and Blackfeet nations. 
His father, Isidore, and his uncle Jean, 
were prominent figures in the negotia- 
tions between the U.S. Army and the 
Sioux after the Minnesota massacre of 


1861-62." 


Shortly after his marriage, Gabriel 
moved his band, which had been winter- 
ing in the Touchwood Hills area, north 
to the vicinity of Fort Carlton. By 1868, 
these Metis formed a permanent settle- 
ment about twenty-three miles east of 
Fort Carlton, on the banks of the South 
Saskatchewan in what is now the Duck 
Lake, Batoche, Fish Creek area. 


Dumont came back into the pages of 
recorded history in the early winter of 
1869. For some years—since 1811 to be 
exact—white settlers had been arriving 
in the West. By 1869 they were settled 
around Portage la Prairie and some ven- 
turesome independents were already 
looking westward. 


In November of 1869, a runner ap- 
peared in Dumont’s colony with the dis- 
turbing news that a man named Louis 
Riel—a halfbreed—had taken over the 
government of Red River by force and 
was demanding that the Canadian 
government, which wanted to annex the 
Hudson's Bay lands, make a treaty with 
the halfbreeds. There were rumors that 
there would be some fighting. 


“Morice. A. G. Dictionnaire Historique des Cana- 
diens et des Metis Francais de l'Ouest, Quebee, 
1908, under Malaterre, Dumont and Lafleche. 
‘Schmidt, Louis Memories, Le Patriote de Ouest, 
Duck Lake, 1911-12. 
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The happy life in a Metis home was sketched by artist Henri Julien in 1874. The room is an 


interesting combination of the Indian and white civilizations. 


Dumont, true to his impetuous nature, 
at once saddled his horse and headed 
for Fort Garry. 

This was the first encounter between 
Dumont and Riel. At this time, Riel was 
a handsome young man of twenty-five; 
educated in the Junior Seminary of St. 
Sulpice in Montreal, and a former law 
student of Monsieur La Flamme of that 
city. Feeling that the rights of the Red 
River settlers were being ignored by the 
Canadian, Imperial and Hudson's Bay 
officials, he had seized power in the 
settlement and was demanding that the 
west become a province of Canada. 

At this first interview, Gabriel is said 
to have offered Riel the services of five 
hundred fighting men in the event of 
war. Riel declined the offer and seems 
to have dismissed it from his mind. 

Dumont returned to Batoche and 
awaited further news of the contest at 
Red River. It was not until June, how- 
ever, that rumors reached. him that 
Canada was sending an army to quell 
Riel’s uprising. Dumont needed no other 
excuse to hasten to Riel’s aid. 

At Fort Garry, Dumont found three 
factions striving for control. The most 
important, headed by Riel and Bishop 
Tache, were for letting the soldiers 
peacefully enter; the next, headed by 
O'Donoghue, wanted to join the United 
States and to hold off the Canadian 


troops until aid could come from across 
the border; the third, ably represented by 
Riel’s general, Ambroise Lepine, wanted 
to fight the troops until all their rights 
had been guaranteed. Dumont threw 
his weight solidly behind Lepine, repeat- 
ing his offer of fighting men. 

In the end, the wisdom of Riel and 
Bishop Tache prevailed and it was de- 
cided to let the Canadian troops enter 
unopposed. Gabriel, disgusted, took his 
departure for Batoche. 

The following years were happy ones 
for the Dumonts at Batoche. There was 
wrestling, foot races, feats of strength, 
horse races, gambling. More and more 
Red River halfbreeds were coming west 
to settle with their cousins. The settle- 
ment was growing almost daily. John 
Kerr, a young Scotch adventurer, who 
spent several months as an intimate 
member of Gabriel's household, gives us 
an excellent word picture of Dumont's 
pride in his horses, his love of gambling 
and his generosity. He mentions also 
Gabriel's welfare work among the poor 
of the village. He speaks also of an 
adopted daughter, but nothing is known 
about her.* 


On December 10th, 1873, at the in- 
stigation of Father Alexis Andre, the 


5Sissons, C. K. — John Kerr, Toronto, 1946,: and 
Kerr, J. Gabriel Dumont, Dalhousie Review. April 
1935. 
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Metis assembled at St. Laurent and form- 
ed their own government. Gabriel was 
elected president for one year. Among 
his councillors was his father, Isidore, 
and his uncle Jean, called Sha-kas-ta-ow. 
A comprehensive set of regulations, pat- 
terned after the buffalo hunt laws, was 
drawn up. A year later, satisfied with 
the results of their government, the Metis 
re-elected Dumont for a second year 
term. 


It is likely that their government 
might have had a long and useful life 
had it not been that during the June 
hunt in 1875 Gabriel attempted to force 
a party of free traders to abide by the 
new rules. The free-traders carried 
their grievance to the head of the 
Hudson's Bay Company in the region, 
and from there to Ottawa. A party of 
North-West Mounted Police visited 
Batoche and warned Dumont not to 
interfere with any traders or hunters 
who did not belong to his group." 


It was in this manner that Dumont 
first met Inspector Crozier, who accom- 
panied the police force. Strangely, 
there were two men who played an 
important role in the life of Gabriel 
Dumont — Louis Riel and Inspector 
Crozier — and Gabriel met each of them 
durirg only three brief periods in his life! 

During these kind years, Gabriel pros- 
pered. He established a ferry across the 
river near his farm. It was a good-sized 
scow with two big oars. The boat was 
first towed upstream by tying a rope to 
a herse’s tail, and then set adrift while 
the occupants paddled furiously towards 
the opposite shore. Later, Gabriel took 
out a license for his ungainly craft. The 
evidence is, however, that Gabriel was 
an indifferent ferryman, and that he was 
quite often cursed roundly for not being 
around when a passenger wanted trans- 
portation.’ 

Gabriel's Crossing consisted of a neat 
log cabin, a group of outbuildings and 
a store attached to the cabin. In addition 
to the usual articles found in a frontier 
store, this one contained a billiard table 
— a prize possession of Gabriel's, which 
he had freighted in from Fort Garry. His 
wife, Madeleine, also had a foot-power- 
ed washing machine, an article which 
gave her great prestige among the other 
women. However, the one vital thing 
missing from Gabriel's Crossing was a 


child. Other than their adopted daugh- 
ter, Annie, the Dumonts were never 
blessed with children. 


While the Dumont colony was enjoy. 
ing a measure of peace and quiet, the 
rest of the West was a hotbed of dis. 
content. The Indians, victims of the 
ghastly errcer of being confined to reser- 
vations and made into second-class 
citizens, were rumbling and grumbling; 
the white settlers, who founded Regina, 
Prince Albert, Saskatoon, and Battleford, 
were demanding representation on a 
ccuncil of government. Nevertheless, the 
handwriting was on the wa!l — the 
West would be settled. Petitions sent to 
the government in far-away Ottawa re- 
ceived little, if any attention. Surveyors 
came striding across the land, marking 
it out for future settlement. 


The Duments fell into line and began 
to apply for ownership of their lands. 
Some, such as Edouard, Eli, and old 
Jean, filed for river lots; while Gabriel 
and his father, Ai-caw-paw, claimed 
land under the sectional survey. Gabriel 
filed claim to section 20, township 42, 
range l, on March Ist, 1883. For some 
reason, he never received his land, 
though all the other Dumonts had their 
claims granted.“ 


The growing unrest among the whites 
and Indians seemed contagious, for by 
March 1884 the Metis had begun to hold 
secret meetings. The result of these was 
that they sent for Riel. Gabriel, James 
Isbester, Michael Dumas and Moise Oue- 
lette, made the long trip to St. Peters on 
the Sun River in Montana, and brought 
back Riel and his family on July lst, 
1884. 


The story of the uprising is well 
known. After fruitless attempts to get 
an adequate response from the Canad- 
ian government, Riel set up a provisional 
government at Batoche. An unexpected 
and unnecessary skirmish took place at 
Duck Lake between Dumont and Crozier 
on March 26th, 1885; and this was fol- 
lowed by battles between a Canadian 


"Stanley, George F. G. The Halj-Breed ‘Rising 
of 1875, Canadian Historical Review. vol 17, Dee, 
1936, pp 399-412. 

*Filty Years on the Saskatchewan, Can. North-West 
Historical Publications, Vol. 1. no. V, Battleford. 
1929, page 26. 

“Canada Sessional Papers, Vol. 6, Paper No. 8 
Ottawa 1886, pages 4, 6 and 13. 
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army force and the Metis under Dumont 
at Fish Creek and Batoche. The Indians 
for the greater part, sat on the fence, 
waiting for a decisive victory by either 
side; although Wandering Spirit perpet- 
rated the massacre at Frog Lake, and 
Poundmaker repulsed an attack on his 
village at Cutknife Hill. 


Throughout the uprising, a constant 
struggle went on between Gabriel Du- 
mont and Louis Riel. Gabriel, who re- 
vealed unexpected talent as a guerilla 
general, wanted to carry the battle to 
the scldiers. but had to give in to the 
meceration of his idol. 


After the uprising, Rie] surrendered to 
Middleton, but Gabriel, in company with 
Michael Dumas, fled across the US. 
border. He had lost heavily through the 
rebellion. His home and store had been 
looted and burned by the army; he had 
lost his brether Isadore at Duck Lake; 
he was separated from his wife and 
relatives; and he was a fugitive. 


Scarcely had he crossed into safety 
than he and Dumas were arrested by 
Sergeant Provost and a troop of cavalry 
from Fort Assiniboine, Montana territory. 
He was held in prison for a week, while 
the telegraph wires hummed, and then 
released without explanation, though 
the American authorities were ready to 
extradite him." 

On his release from prison, Gabriel 
went at once to Spring Creek, a pros- 
perous Metis settlement. and began to 
lay plans for Riel’s release. He offered 
to testify at Riel’s trial if granted im- 
munity, but this was refused. He then 
began to plan to release Riel from his 
Regina prison by force and proceeded to 
set up an underground railroad to spirit 
the Metis leader to safety in Montana. 


While he was working on this venture, 
he received news that his _ father, 
Ai-ciw-pow, had died in Canada. As if 
this were not sufficient misfortune, his 
wife, Madeleine, who had joined him in 
Montana, took sick suddenly and died at 
the Tesuit mission at Fort Benton. 

There is some evidence to indicate that 
Gabriel even ventured into Canada as 
far cs Regina,'’ in his endeavour to free 
Riel from prison, but the North-West 
Mounted Police had received notice of 
his plot and had doubled the guarc 
around Riel. Gabriel had to abandon his 


5 


plot and history marched on. Riel was 
hanged at Regina on November 16th, 
1885. 


Even as this phase of his life was 
ending. a new one was beginning for 
Gabriel. While rounding up men and 
horses for his jail-break, Gabriel was 
approached at Lewiston, in August, by 
Major John Burke, general manager for 
Buffalo Bill Cody's “Wild West Show.” 
However, Gabriel had been too busy to 
listen to propositions to become a circus 
attraction. The following spring, how- 
ever, when he was again approached by 
Major Burke, Gabriel agreed to join the 
Wild West Show. 


The show opened June 7th, 1886, at 
Philadelphia. Gabriel was featured as 
“Gabriel Dumont, the hero of the half- 
breed rebellion’, and a man “sans peur 
ef sans raproche’. His main duties were 
to exhibit his saddle, on which he had 
made his flight to freedom, and his 
Winchester “Le Petit”. Later, however, he 
appeared as a sharpshooter, along with 
Miss Annie Oakley and Johnnie Baker, 
the cowboy marksman. He shot down 
colered glass balls while riding his 
herse at the gallop around the sawdust 
arena. The Indians on the show, headed 
bv American Horse, a Sioux chief from 
the Dakotas, made much of Gabriel and 
held several feasts for him. 


From Philadelphia, the show moved 
to New York for the summer, and it was 
here that Gabriel met Inspector Crozier 
of the Police. for the third and last time. 
Crozier was on his way home to Ireland, 
where he was to die shortly after land- 
ing. and had called in to see the Metis 
general before embarking. 


In late July, 1886, the Canadian 
government proclaimed an amnesty for 
the rebels, and included Gabriel among 
them. Buffalo Bill wanted to release 
Gabriel from his contract with the show, 
but Gabriel decided to remain. How- 
ever, his attraction began to wane al- 
most with the moment the public dis- 
covered that he was no longer an out- 
law. Nate Salesbury, Cody's publicity 
man, attempted to revive interest by 
holding public meetings at which Gab- 
riel told of the unrest of the halfbreeds 


‘Ouimet, A. La Verite sur la Question Metisse 
Nord-Ouest, Montreal, 1889, page 147: and 
Regina Leader, June 2nd, 1885. 

Regina Leader, November 26, 1885. 
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and their fight against the soldiers, but 
even these were not sufficient. Towards 
the end of September, Gabriel left the 
show." 


He signed again with the show in 1887 
as a regular performer, and starred in a 
Cody finale billed as “The Battle of 
Civilization,” which revolved around a 
stageccach held-up; and again in 1888. 
He was also called upon by Quebec 
politicians during the heated political 
campaign of 1888, which revolved 
around the Riel controversy, but his lec- 
tures were not well attended. 


Gabriel returned to Montana for a 
while, where he eked out a living as a 
hunter, but by 1890 he had turned his 
face northward to his own land at the 


South Bend. 


Like a child returning to its mother, 
Gabriel sold his land at the crossing and 
took up the life he had known as a boy. 
Though the buffalo were gone, the 
fish still ran in the rivers, deer still 
leaped in the woods, and the brown 
bear still waddled awkwardly in search 


of berries. He found that his name still 
retained the old magic among his own 
people. He built himself a little cabin 
on the farm of his grand-nephew, Alexis 
Dumont, and slipped back into the 
untroubled calm of earlier years. 


Rumour has it that Gabriel rejoined 
the Buffalo Bill show and was presented 
to the King and Queen of England at 
one time, but the truth of the matter is 
that it was Ambroise Lepine, Riel’'s 
general from Red River, who was so 
honored. Cody had simply capitalized 
on the fact that Lepine looked a great 
deal like Gabriel. 


On Saturday, May 19th, 1906, Gabriel 
suffered a heart attack and died at the 
home of his grand-nephew, Alexis. He 
was buried in the little graveyard at 
Batoche. where twenty one years before, 
his people had tried in vain to stem the 
rush of the Canadian soldiers during the 
last battle. 


11 Havighurst, Walter Annie Oakley of the Wild 
West. New York, 1954, pages 70-82: and Buffalo 
Bill Scrapbooks, Public Library, Denver, Colorado, 


TALLY HO! 


Lethbridge has gone wild over fox hunting. The first experience of this invigor- 
ating sport which the citizens of Lethbridge have enjoyed was on a recent Sunday. 
A number of the wily doubters had been previously captured and on this particular 
Sunday the town turned out almcst en masse to give chase. As many as could get 
anything in the shape of an animal with four legs went to the meet mounted, while 
there was alse a pretty liberal turnout of single and double drivers. 


Arrived on the spot, the foxes were let out one by one, and the pack of hounds, 
from fox terriers up to Newfoundlands, let loose. Then the fun began. One 
prominent Lethbridge citizen who was driving, was overcome by intense excite- 
ment and entering into the spirit of the thing, threw off his coat, and with a loud 
whcop sprang out of the wagon and careened wildly over the prairie in pursuit of 
the fox. It is not known whether he was in at the death or not. 


Another fox turned townward and arrived, followed by a wildly enthusiastic 
crowd, both mounted and driving, just as the children were going to Sunday 
school. The fever seized the latter. The fox darted across the railway track and the 
children jcined pell mell in the pursuit. Religicusly inclined people felt much 
shocked and we hear that the matter was reported to the pelice. It is hinted, how- 
ever, that it is not only the ungodly of Lethbridge who tale a keen interest in fox 
hunting, even if the meet dces take place on a Sunday. 


—Fort Macleod Gazette, Dec. 6, 1889. 


An Unwilling Diary 


In the 1880's, western Canada had an air of informality that extended at 


times even into the government service. 


But possibly nothing can quite com- 


pare with two faded reports for January and February, 1884, given by W. C. 
McCord, farm instructor on the Blood Indian Reserve, to Cecil Denny, the agent 


for all of Treaty Seven. 


McCord believed that monthly re- 
ports were ‘a waste of paper, ink and 
time”. 

“Sir,” he said, “I am convinced this 
report will never be read and it makes 
a great deal of work as I keep a daily 
journal and this has to be copied out of 
it and I am not an expert with a pen 
... the sooner I start a daily newspaper 
on the reserve the easier it will be for 
me to give you an exact account of what 
transpired and I am sure that I can find 
material enough.’ However, knowing 
the ways of the government, he con- 
cluded: ‘the powers that be says so, and 
it must be done.” 


McCord was a popular and well- 
known figure in southern Alberta. He 
had joined the Indian Department in 
1882 as an Issuer and later became Farm 
Instructor, which meant that he was in 
charge cf the whole reserve. At that 
time there was one Indian agent for all 
reserves in southern Alberta, and the 
farm instructors lived on the reserves 
and kept peace among the Indians. He 
had opened the first wagon road through 
the Crowsnest Pass and later, when Al- 
berta became too civilized for him, he 
moved to the wilds of Alaska. 


In reading McCord’s diaries for 
January and February, it will be seen 
that he performed operations, acted as 
an arbitrator in local disputes, per- 
formed divorces, and was generally a 
jack of all trades. 


Unfortunately, McCord's notes have 
become very faded in passing years, and 
parts of them now are unreadable. But 
enough of them can be followed to re- 
veal both McCord’'s impatience and the 


tragic picture of the Blood Indians at 
that time. 

The Bloods had always been buffalo 
hunters, but in 1881 the last of the 
great herds were destroyed and the 
Indians were forced to live on their re- 
serve and accept small rations of beef 
and flour. Disease and poverty soon 
swept through their camps and many 
Indians died before the tribe finally 
became accustomed to the new existence. 
McCord's diary reflects some of the 
pathos of their plight while undergoing 
this period of transition. 

In submitting his February report, 
McCord attached the following letter, 
dated Feb. 29, 1884: 


“T have the honor to present you 
my report for this month, hoping 
you will find it interesting enough 
to read it through. 


“Now, sir, I will tell you how and 
when we ration the Indians out 
here. Of course you know, but I 
think that I had better tell you all 
about it and then you will always 
know when ration days come. 
Every Monday I issue flour to the 
whole camp, the year round. Every 
Tuesday I issue beef or bacon for 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Every 
Thursday I issue beef for Thursday 
and Friday, and every Saturday I 
issue beef for Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday. Then commences the 
same rotation over again of flour 
on Monday and so forth. Cattle is 
slaughtered just now on Mondays 
and Fridays, and in very warm 
weather, I have to issue the beef 
the same day it is killed, otherwise 
it would not keep. The Indians has 
no trouble trying to keep it.” 


Mr. Dempsey is Editor of the Review and Archivist for the Glenbow Foundation, Calgary. 
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McCord’s customers as farm instructor, doctor, magistrate and jack of all trades were these 


Blood Indians. 


January, 1884 
lst—Went into Fort Macleod with a 
team for ... for farm use and 
look in one... (faded) ... Very 
cold weather. 


2nd—Came out to reserve early. Tried 
a horse stealing case. Very cold 
and snowing all day. 


3rd—Divorced a couple that could not 
agree together, gave them a good 
talking to about it and split their 
ration ticket. Settled another case. 
A man died and all his friends 
stole what horses he had, leav- 
ing none to his own family. I 
made them give up the horses 
and gave them to his wife and 
sons. All the Indians said that 
I had done right. 


4th—Hauling some fire wood which is 
very scarce and hard to get. 
Small black birch is the best we 
can get, with some old cotton- 
wood logs. 


5th—I. G. Baker's bull train arrived 
this evening with 17,715 lbs. of 
bacon and 1,020 sacks of flour. 


This particular group was trading at Fort Whoop-Up in 1881. 


6th—Unloaded the train; settled an- 
other horse stealing affair. 

7th—Loaded the bull train with hides 
for Fort Macleod—376 first class 
hides in good condition. Sent in 
bad ones that dogs had ripped. 

8th—Looking after the Indians at the 
Lower camp and the new build- 
ings. Issued B. today! The Indians 
does not like, but they will get 
into the way of using it with their 
potatoes. 

9th—tTerrible snow storm. Thieves try- 
ing to break into the Issue house 
which is not very hard to do. 

10th—Hauling logs te the building. 

11th—Hauling logs to the building. Very 
high wind and snow drifting hard. 
J. M. Cunningham arrived from 
the Crossing. Caught an Indian 
breaking into the meat house. 

12th—Took the prisoner into Macleod. 

13th—Came back to the reserve today. 
All quiet. 

14th—Team gone to Lower camp to day 
hauling some lumber. Another 


'Bacon, 


horse stealing scrape. Settled it 
with 6 of the Chiefs. 

15th—Hauling some fire wood. Bacon 
rations increased to 2 lb each 
today which I think is right. 

16th—Crowfoot? and party came into 
camp to day, 26 of them which I 
must ration until they leave. 
Killed one very fat steer weigh- 
ing 1195 lbs clear beef. The cattle 
are very large and in good condi- 
tion. Men getting some wood. 

17th—Men hauling some cottonwood 
logs for firewood. Terrible snow- 
storm. 

18th—Went over to Middle camp taking 
medicine to treat those that are 
sick. I am curing them all right. 
The disease is almost over here. 

19th—Red Crow’ assisted us in rationing 
and does very well to keep peace. 

20th—The house full of Indians as it 
always is, one end to the other. 

2lst—Men hauling some more logs. 

22nd—lIssued bacon to day. The Indians 
does not like it but I do not mind 
much what they like. It was after 
dark before we had them all 
served. C. E. Denny was here 
today. 

23rd—Teams gone for lumber to day 
to Pincher Creek mills, about 30 
miles. Held a court to day and 
tried some queer cases, but had 
Red Crow to assist me. 

24th—-(too jaded to read) .. 

25th— -The cook left to day. Went over 
the camp to day to see if all was 
well. Everything quiet. 

26th— Went to the Upper camp. Hired 
another cook. 

27th— Teams caught in a snow storm. 
Left their loads, got home at 11 


p.m. 
28th—All of the teams came in with the 


loads. Coulees drifted full of 
snow. 

29th—The Lieut.-Governor' and Mr. 
Denny arrived here today to 
settle some matters with the 
Indians. Will return on Friday to 


conclude their arrangements. 


30th—Went to Lower camp to notify all 
the Indians. 


3lst—Went to the Upper camp to notify 
all the Indians that their Chiefs 
and themselves must appear to- 
morrow to make a final settle- 
ment. 


February, 1884 

lst—The arrangement was settled satis- 
factorily to day between the com- 
missioner and the Indians. Team 
hauling some birch wood. 

2nd—Went to Macleod for Indian sup- 
plies and took in monthly returns. 

3rd—Returned to Reserve. All quiet. 

4th—Extremely cold. Hauled a load of 
wood. 

5th—Dispensing medicine to some sick 
Indians who have colds and 
coughing. 

6th—Divided out the Commissioner's 
presents to all the Chiefs—tea, 
sugar and tobacco. 

7th—Red Crow gone to hunt buffalo to 
the Sweet grass hills. Very cold 
and stormy. Team hauled some 
more small birch for firewood. All 
quiet. 

8th—Settled a woman scrape. The man 
tried to take her by force; she 
would not stay with him, so I 
separated them, she paying back 
what he gave for her. 

9th—Went to Lower camp to settle a 
horse stealing affair. It took me 
all day nearly to settle it. 

10th—All quiet. Dispensing medicine 
to the sick, lame and lazy, as 
that is a disease they all have. 

1lth—Cutting logs for a stockade, hay 
corral and horse corral. I will 
require about 300 or 400 poles. 
The timber is scarce but I must 
get it somewhere. 

12th—Renewing the Indian ration 
tickets. Cutting logs. Extremely 
cold, 48 below. 

13th—Went to Middle camp; getting the 
Indians out to cut and haul rails 
to repair their fences. Very cold 
and stormy. 


14th—Cutting and hauling logs. Very 
stormy. 

15th—Cutting and hauling logs. All 
quiet. 

16th—Cutting and hauling logs. Very 
cold. 


17th—Stormy day. All quiet. 

18th—Cutting logs. All the cattle in 
the country will die if the weather 
keeps on as same as it is much 
longer. Hundreds are dying now. 

“Head Chief of the Blackfoot Indians. 

“Head Chief of the Blood Indians. 

‘Edgar Dewdney was both Indian Commisioner and 


and Lieutenant-Governor for the North-West Ter- 
ritories. 
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The Indians are all well and 
healthy and able to eat their 
rations. 

19th—Cutting logs. A number of the 
Indians got frozen to day. Ex- 
tremely cold. 

20th-—Cutting logs and poles. 
cold. A large band of cattle, 
several thousand, has passed 
down the river bank and numbers 
of them has died. I have a time 
of it keeping the Indians from tak- 
ing the animals out there; they 
will take them and may eat some 
of them in spite of all I can say. 
They will steal them at night, if 
they cannot otherwise, as the 
cattle are dying almost on the 
Reserve.” 

2lst—Cutting and hauling logs and 
poles. 

22nd—Hauling logs out of the brush. 
Straightening out the Indians’ 
rations tickets. They stash them 
from each other to get them all 
mixed up, as that is the only de- 
viltry they have been at this 
month. It has been too cold for 
them to do anything else, but they 
have done that well this month. 

23rd—Cutting and hauling poles. 

24th—-All quiet. Chinook blowing 
strong. 

25th—Hauling some logs and repairing 
the wagons to go for some timber. 

26th—Teams started to haul timber from 
Pincher Creek saw mill, but re- 
turned, snow too deep. Hauled 
some poles. 

27th—Went tothe Lowercamp. Raining 
very heavily all day. Snow going 
fast. 

28th—Finished getting out the logs for 
the hay and horse corral. Red 
Crow returned. 

29th—Repairing the meat house. Opened 
the cellars, the potatoes are in 
splendic condition, none being 
frozen. 

As a conclusion to his report, McCord 

stated: 

“Sir, I call your attention to the 
Medicine in your drugstore. I have 
been in the store several times, to 
get what medicines I required and 
could not get them because they 
were not mixed up. I impart gal- 
lons of medicine out here, and they 
ought to be prepared and labeled 


Still very 


Superior officer to McCord was Cecil Denny, 
who was Indian Agent for the Bloods, Peigans, 
Blackfoot, Sarcee and Stonies. 


in plain English what they are for 
and how much the dose. The Indians 
are wanting Cough Medicine. I have 
none now and never have... . I 
must give them something to satisfy 
them and I really mix up some 
strong brew for them. I never had 
any medicine for Venereal disease 
and I am tormented every day for it. 

“Sir, a great deal of my time is 
taken up in dispensing medicines to 
the Indians every day, and if I am 
to be doctor and everything else out 
here, I want you to send me out a 
wagon loaded with mixed medi- 
cines; not ounce bottles, but gallon 
bottles full of it. I assure you that 
I require it here. I have kept the 
number of individuals that I have 
given medicine to this month and 
if it had been kept properly it would 
of been quite a medical report. The 
number is 143 individuals all told. 

“Sir, I am not a Doctor and this 
work is hard for me along with my 
other duties. If I keep on, Sir, the 
profession will be forced upon me. 
I am called on for taking dead 
young ones from squaws, broken 
limbs and all imaginable diseases. 

“So somewhere, sir, you need not 
be surprised to see my name hung 
out on a shingle, W. C. McCord, 
M.D.” 


‘This was a bad winter and the ranchers were heavy 
losers. They blamed the Indians for killing many of 
the cattle but it appears that the severe weather 
caused most of the deaths. 
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Canada’s Debt to the Fur Traders 


By REV. J. P. BERRY 


Human histcry is the record of personalities and cf their reaction to each 
other. A nation’s worth is measured as these records are made attractive to its 
youth. The men who came to Canada’s Northland to seek furs could not leave be- 
hind all the finer mcres of their fatherland, fer courage and morale are near- 
relatives. They have never been accused of seeking to become nation-builders; 
in fact they were generally indifferent or definitely opposed to all forms of settle- 
ment and io all efforts of development of the natural resources around them. Yet 


in spite of themselves they were true pioneers of civilization — real trail-blazers. 
Living as they did in touch with the elemental forces of Nature and with the Red 
Men, life was a constant challenge — a real adventure calling for courage, 


initiative and endurance. 


The Indians, it must be remembered, 
were important factors in the fur-trade 
The dignity and honor of many of the 
chiefs lifted the trade out of the barbar- 
ous. The natural grace of the Indian 
even when begging for a trifle, has sel- 
dom been properly appreciated by the 
white man. Another important link in 
the fur-trade was the missionary whose 
influence on both the whites and the 
natives in many cases did much to in- 
crease the returns. As an instance of 
this influence at Norway House, the 
natives used to bring in nine bales of 
furs in the season, but after the arrival 
of the missionaries the total was in- 
creased to 90 bales largely through the 
changed attitude of the Indians to fire- 
water. 

These men, traders, Indians and mis- 
sionaries, working together spun many 
oi the threads that make the warp and 
wcof of our national life of today, even 
though one is unable to unravel and 
disclose all those subtle influences. Thus 
while we try to understand these men, 
and the werk they did, we will find our- 
selves disposed to lift our hats in 


appreciation of the heritage they have Symbolical of the fur trade was the beaver, 
left us whese valuable pelt brought traders into the 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell, the noted mis- wilderness of Canoda as the forerunners of 


sionary in the Labrador, once said, “The  ‘“ivilzation. 

most important product of the codfish is and in so doing laid the foundation of 
the character of the men who spend their _ the British Empire. 

lives in catching him.”’ If that is true of Working through the fur-traders on 
the cod, the principle is even more true’ the Pacific coast, the little rodent ac- 
of the beaver. Its influence upon the complished a seemingly impossible task 
nobility of England was such that it in turning New Caledonia into British 
made England determined to win Can- Columbia, and later linking her to the 
ada from her ancient rival. She did this Dominion of Canada. 


This article by the late Rev. J. P. Berry is trom the tiles of the Historical Society of Alberta. 
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Then when Canada’s wealthy neigh- 
bor sought to purchase Rupert’s Land, 
it was the Red River Settlement, estab- 
lished by the fur company’s chief share- 
holder that completely frustrated the 
scheme and thus saved the plains for 
Canada. In the East, the United Empire 
Loyalists blocked annexation to the 
United States, and brought about the 
Confederation of the Dominion of 
Canada. 


In the years following Cabot’s dis- 
covery of Newfoundland and its fish, 
the English had little concern for the furs 
of North America, being much more 
interested in finding a northern water- 
way to Asia and its treasures. From 
1576 to 1630 (in less than sixty years) 
they sent no fewer than eighteen expedi- 
tions to search for the Northwest Pass- 
age. During this period, however, there 
were Frenchmen like Cartier, Cham- 
plain, Marquette and the Jesuit mission- 
aries who were engaged in exploration 
and seeking to make America French 
and Christian. The French Government 
had gone to considerable expense to 
induce settlers to go to Quebec and 
develop a colony. But many of these 
men had no interest in agriculture, pre- 
ferring adventure in the wilds. 


The governor had seen the wealth 
there was in the fur-trade and had 
issued a proclamation that no person 
could engage in this business without a 
government licence which, of course, 
could be obtained by the payment of a 
considerable sum. Many of the settlers 
refused to submit to this and other 
restrictions imposed. By means of 
brandy selling and by trading cheap 
trinkets they secure large supplies of 
furs. These men came to be known as 
Coureurs-de-bois (runners of the wood). 
This illegal course was deeply resented 
by the governor and these men were 
often severely punished. The Jesuit 
priests and Bishop Laval strenously 
opposed the terrible demoralization of 
the natives but to little avail At the time 
of the organization of the Hudson's Bay 
Company it was estimated that one 
quarter of the able-bodied men of 
Quebec were engaged in this illegal 
fur trade. So the beaver, on account of 
the French temperament, became a 
hindrance to the development of Quebec. 
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The main territory covered by these 
wood runners was adjacent to the Great 
Lakes although some went as far as the 
Mississippi River. Two of these Indian- 
ized Frenchmen, Radisson and Groseil- 
liers, had gone further north and had 
become acquainted with the Crees and 
Assiniboines with their wonderful furs. 
On one trip they reached Hudson Bay 
and secured an immense cargo of the 
choicest pelts. Though they had refused 
to secure licenses, they apparently ex- 
pected, because of their important 
discovery, to be welcomed by the 
governor who, instead, cast them into 
prison, imposed a heavy fine and con- 
fiscated a large part of the cargo.. 
Radisson’s comment was Governor 
did grease his choppes with it.”’ 


After their release they sought re- 
dress in Paris but with no success. They 
made various attempts to secure co- 
operation in the expensive pursuit of 
the fur-trade in Hudson Bay. All of 
which failed. As a last resort they 
decided to go to London, where they met 
Prince Rupert who became deeply in- 
terested, as he had been familiar with 
the beaver furs during his exile in 
France in the reign of Cromwell. Rupert 
reported to his cousin, King Charles II, 
and to some of their friends the rare 
opportunity that was theirs, and it was 
agreed that it was worthy of a trial. 
Two small vessels, the Vonsuch and the 
Eaglet were fitted out and were supplied 
with articles of trade such as the two 
men advised. Groseilliers sailed with 
the Nonsuch and Radisson with the 
Faglet. A severe storm arose in mid- 
Atlantic which damaged the Eaglet so 
that her return was necessary. Radisson 
was forced to remain in England until 
the following spring, during which time 
he wrote the story of his exploits as a 
fur-trader and of the ways of the Indians. 
The account was soon lost and not until 
years later was it discovered in the 
collection of Samuel Pepys, who had 
lived on the same street as Radisson. 


The Nonsuch reached James Bay and 
the crew, under the direction of Groseil- 
liers, at once began to prepare for win- 
ter. They beached the ship on an island, 
which they called Charleston, in honor 
of the king, and built a fort of three log 
huts enclosed by a palisade. During the 
winter the veteran trader put on snow 


shoes and travelled to the west and 
north, meeting some of his old friends, 
the Crees and Assiniboines, and inform- 
ing them that in the spring he would 
gladly buy all their furs. Eventually the 
canoes came laden with choice furs 
which the trader bought for a song. 


As soon as the ice cleared in the bay, 
the Nonsuch hoisted sail and safely 
reached Gravesend. The returns from 
this initial financial experiment were 
such that steps were at once taken to 
form a company and to secure a Royal 
Charter. The members were selected 
from the aristocracy of the realm, and 
the king granted to these ‘Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson Bay” a 
complete monopoly of trade in the 
territory, in which the rivers empty into 
Hudson Bay. No one knew or even 
dreamed of the extent or the great value 
of this charter. There was one condition 
attached, namely that efforts were to 
centinue for the discovery of the long 
sought Northwest Passage. Prince Rup- 
ert became the first President of the 
Hudson's Bay Company; the second was 
Duke of York (later King James II); the 
third was the Duke of Marlborough. It 
can thus be seen that this organization 
was a product of the feudalism that lived 
on in England following the death of 
Cromwell, leading to the utmost red-tape 
in all phases of business. A pledge of 
secrecy was required from all members 
and from all servants in Rupert's Land, 
where a military dicipline was enforced. 
All those embarking for Hudson Bay or 
returning were searched to prevent any 
private contraband trading. 


Trading with the Indians was con- 
ducted with a pomp worthy of royalty. 
The chief trader met them dressed in 
regimentals with velvet cape lined with 
silk, a clanking sword at his side, and 
accompanied by his buglers. The natives 
were much impressed, but the chiefs 
were able to meet this display with 
equal dignity. The formalities of trading 
at York Factory would often go on for 
two weeks or more. Radisson and Gros- 
eilliers rendered a valuable service, and 
soon there were several fur-posts on 
Hudson and James Bays. In spite of the 
huge profits for the Company, these 
men received but a small pittance for 
their services. When refused better 
terms by the English, they yielded to the 


pleas of their countrymen, returned to 
Quebec and resumed the fur trade there. 
The Hudson's Bay Company soon real- 
ized their mistake and were very glad to 
re-instate the two Frenchmen with better 
pay. 

The French rulers, too saw the mis- 
take in giving the cold shoulder to their 
two countrymen. The governor at 
Quebec, M. de Dennonville, in 1685 
wrote: “If these men are not expelled 
(from Hudson Bay) they will get all the 
fat beaver from an infinite number of 
natives out of the north which are being 
discovered every day.’’ Strong efforts 
along both military and naval lines were 
made to wrest Hudson Bay from the 
Company. Land expeditions of surprise- 
parties marched during the winter 
season from Quebec through the un- 
tracked forest to James Bay, a distance 
of at least 600 miles, and seized some 
forts without a fight. War-ships were 
also sent, and at different times it seem- 
ed that success was theirs. On at least 
two occasions they had gained all the 
forts save one. York Factory changed 
hands seven times during the different 
conflicts and the French fleet captured 
the largest fortress ever built in North 
America, Fort Prince of Wales. 


In the meantime the English had strat- 
egically concentrated their strength on 
the European front where they could use 
their forces to much greater advantage. 
Prime Minister William Pitt in the con- 
test of the “Seven Years War’ between 
England and France stated “I will win 
America in Germany” and he did. In 
the treaties of Utrecht (1713) and also of 
Aix le Chapelle (1748) France yielded 
all the advantages she had gained from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. England, 
especially the aristocracy, had become 
very partial to Ruperts Land; it meant 
luxury coats for the ladies ond beaver 
hats for the gentlemen and big profits 
for the “Worshipful Company of Skin- 
ners’ and also for the Hudson's Bay 
Company. Finally by the Tready of 
Paris (1763) France surrendered all her 
claims upon Canada. As seen in the 
light of today this was an important 
event in world history, for it meant the 
emergence of England as the greatest of 
the world powers and the beginning of 


the British Empire — a triumph of the 
beaver. 
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More than $35,000 in furs are counted in a northern Alberta warehouse in the 1890's. Colin Fraser, 
trader at Fort Chipewyan, sort fox, beaver, mink and other precious pelts. 


The fur-traders also rendered a last- 
ing service in turning New Caledonia 
into British Columbia which became a 
part of the Dominion of Canada. The 
prime mover in this undertaking was 
Alexander Mackenzie, who in 1779 had 
come from the Hebrides Islands to 
eastern Canada, where for five years 
he served in a counting house of fur- 
traders in Montreal. He was then sent 
to the Athabasca District where he was 
associated with the trader, Peter Pond. 
Through reading Captain Cook's story 
of his discoveries in the Pacific pub- 
lished in London, 1777, he became 
deeply interested in America’s possible 
trade with China where fabulous prices 
were paid for fur (especially that of the 
sea otter) and where a valuable return 
cargo of silks, teas, and spices could be 
secured. 


The British Admiralty had given in- 
structions to Captain Cook, as he sailed 
for the Pacific, to be on the lookout for 
a river which entered the Pacific and 
which might lead to Hudson Bay or the 
Atlantic, and thus be the long sought 
“North West Passage."’ He reported that 
in ‘Cook's Inlet,’’ Alaska, he noticed a 
strong current which might be that of 
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the desired river. Mackenzie began to 
wcnder whether the waters flowing past 
Fort Chipewyan might not be this same 
river. To learn the truth he began to 
investigate. In four canoes his party 
left Fort Chipewyan on June 3, 1789. 
After a dangerous month-long trip of 
1,500 miles he reached the Arctic with 
its whales, instead of the Pacific with 
its sea otter. He came back to Fort 
Chipewyan on Sept. lth. The great 
river was to him one of deep disappoint- 
ment, even though it has ever since 
berne his name. 


Though baffled for the moment he 
soon became even more determined to 
reach the Pacific, but to do so, he 
realized that he must know more of the 
art of taking solar observations, so to 
London he went. There he was faced 
with the disturbing fact that the Rus- 
sians, Spaniards and Americans were 
even then in competition with British 
traders in the Pacific. Hastening back 
to Fort Chipewyan he made careful pre- 
parations and started in October, 1792, 
to ascend the waterway which three 
years before he had descended. He 


passed the winter at the junction of the 
In crossing 


Peace and Smoky Rivers. 


the mountains he met tremendous ob- 
stacles and dangers but he showed him- 
self to be a master explorer and leader. 
In July, 1793, he reached the Pacific, 
the first white man to cross North 
America. (It is interesting to note that 
Captain Vancouver's men were at the 
mouth of the Bella Coola only three 
months before the arrival of Mackenzie. 

To put his plan, known as the 
“Columbia Enterprise” into effect, Mac- 
kenzie had te secure the co-operation of 
the Canadian officials of the North West 
Company and also of the Hudson's Bay 
Company to allow him to use the Hudson 
Bay route. He was unable to secure the 
approval of either. 


Twenty years later the scheme grip- 
ped the commanding mind of John Jacob 
Astor, who, in 1783, had come from Ger- 
many to New York as a poor immigrant. 
By trading in furs, secured chiefly from 
the North West Company, and shipping 
them to Europe he gained a colossal for- 
tune. With the encouragement of the 
Washington government he organized 
the American Fur Company, with a capi- 
tal cf one million dollars of his own 
money. His plan was to prevent the 
Canadians and also any American com- 
petitors from entering the Pacific trade 
by building a series of forts across the 
mcuntains and by plying a line of ships 
around Cape Horn to the Columbia 
River. He offered the Canadian com- 
pany one-third of the shares of his new 
company. Possibly he hoped by this 
means at length to secure control not 
only of the Canadian company but also 
of the Hudson's Bay Company as well, 
for the keen eye of the new American 
had seen that the fur-trade was the key 
to British dominance in Canada. The 
Norwesters declined the offer. 


To carry through his daring scheme 
Astor realized that he must have skilled 
men and that meant Canadian fur- 
traders who could build ferts, make 
friends with the natives and secure their 
furs. The fur companies of the United 
States were short-lived as men would 
not accept the years of apprenticeship 
which the British and Canadian com- 
panies insisted upon. (Hudson's Bay 
clerks were secured early in their teens.) 
By making tempting offers to a few 
selected Canadians, Astor was able to 
enlist 27 men for a period of five years. 
At first the Norwester officials did not 


take Astor very seriously, but they soon 
saw their mistake and sent orders to 
David Thompson, at Rainy River, to 
hasien to the mouth of the Columbia 
River and build a fort there. 


Meanwhile Astor chartered the 
Tonquin in New York, a vessel with ten 
guns, commanded by Captain Thorne, 
an experienced seaman but sadly lack- 
ing in judgment and tact. The cargo 
consisted of provisions, goods for trading, 
and material for building the new fort. 
The crew consisted of 21 men and the 
passengers numbered 23, chiefly Cana- 
dians. The passage around Cape Horn 
was safely made but during this time 
the captain thoroughly antagonized 
every member cf the crew and all the 
passengers. One American historian 
states: “Thorne wos surly, stiff-necked 
and as thoroughly a _ disagreeable 
Yankee as ever crossed the path of 
Scotchmen.” 


They reached the mouth of the 
Columbia River in March, 1811]. After 
a site had been selected for the new 
post, the cargo was unloaded, all the 
passengers went on shore and the vessel 
set out for Clayaquot Inlet in the north 
to trade for furs. The Indians came in 
great numbers with many rich furs but 
the captain offered such poor terms that 
they refused to barter. Thorne took this 
as a personal insult, retaliated with a 
vicious verbal attack on the two chiefs 
and then kicked them overboard. The 
officers and crew realizing that such a 
deadly tribal insult would mean a ter- 
rible revenge urged that the anchor 
should be weighed at once. The captain 
however was. obdurate, exclaiming: 
“Look at my guns, I can blow them 
all into kingdom come!” 

Next morning the Indians came 
again, but not the two chiefs; in their 
place was a younger warrior. They were 
now ready to trade on the terms they 
had rejected the day before. The cap- 
tain was jubilant and boasted that he 
knew how to treat savages. He allowed 
ihem to go into every part of the ship. 
Suddenly the young chief gave a blood- 
curdling yell, the men threw aside their 
blankets, and brandishing knives and 
hatchets hurled themselves into the 
massacre of the unarmed crew. The 
captain fought desperately but he was 
soon thrown into the sea, where the 
squaws despatched him with their 
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paddles. Only four of the crew survived 
and Lewis, the mate, was _ severely 
wounded, though he managed to go be- 
low deck. An awful explosion followed 
and 100, perhaps 200, corpses floated out 
on the sea. The interpreter managed 
to escape. The effect of this awful 
tragedy upon these warlike tribes was 
far-reaching and contributed to the com- 
plete defeat of Astor and his scheme. 
It also created a lasting prejudice 
against the Americans. 


Meanwhile, after the departure of the 
Tonquin from the Columbia, the Cana- 
dians who had been left there began 
the erection of Fort Astoria. Rumors, 
however, soon reached them that all was 
not right with their ship, but not until 
the native interpreter arrived did they 
learn the facts. The Indians were so 
aroused that they laid plans for the 
destruction of all the white traders in 
their midst, but one of the tribe dis- 
closed the plot to an officer. Steps were 
at once taken to strengthen their de- 
fences. McDougall, a Canadian, called 
the native chiefs to him as he had news 
for them. ‘You imagine,” he said “that 
because we are so few that you can 
easily kill us. The medicine of the white 
man dead is mightier than the red man 
living. Twenty white men were killed 
in the ship, but the ship killed 200 red 
men. You know the small-pox. I am 
the smallpox chief. In this bottle I have 
it. All I have to do is to pull this cork 
and you are all dead men. But this 
is for my enemies, not for my friends.” 
The chiefs begged him not to loose the 
terrible medicine. This ruse averted the 
attack but led to serious reactions later 
when the terrible plague actually broke 
out in their midst. 

The men in the fort were one day 
surprised to receive a call from David 
Thompson. He had been held up by 
the Blackfeet and, to his chagrin, had 
failed to forestall his rivals. He was 
welcomed, however, by his former as- 
sociates but soon returned to the interior. 
Information then reached Astoria that the 
Lark sent out from New York had been 
wrecked. This was followed by the 
news that war had been declared be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain and that the latter controlled the 
seas. This was a crushing blow since 
the fort could expect no more goods for 
trading, for the land expedition had also 


failed. Then besides this they were un- 


able to ship any of the furs they had 


in stock. Consequently when a British 
man-of-war, the /saac Todd came to the 
Columbia the Astorians were ready to 
complete negotiations for surrender to 
the Canadians. The Norwesters agreed 
to take all the stock at cost and see that 
the servants received their arrears of 
wages. McDonald of Garth received the 
keys, November 12, 1813, two and one- 
half years after the beginning of Fort 
Astcria. So came to an end the grandiose 
schemes of John Jacob Astor for trade 
on the Pacific. 


In 1818 a treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States gave both 
countries freedom of trade from Mexico 
to Alaska. The Canadians, however, had 
no ships and as they were so far re- 
moved from their base they were unable 
to presecute this trade with their usual 
energy. The situation, however, was 
changed in 1824, shortly after the union 
of the Northwest Company and Hud- 
son's Bay Company, when Governor 
Simpson and Dr. John McLoughlin came 
to the Pacific. A site was selected for 
the headquarters of their business on 
the north bank of the Columbia River, 
80 miles from its mouth.’ It was named 
Fort Vancouver. An immense general 
business developed under Chief Factor 
McLoughlin, reaching from Honolulu 
through Mexico to Alaska. Some Ameri- 
can settlers and a few half-breeds from 
Canada came over the mountains and 
some American missionaries, all of whom 
were treated generously by Dr. John, 
whom the natives called “The White 
Headed Eagle’’. But after 1840 such a 
flood of immigrants from the United 
States came to the settlement that four 
years a provisional government, recog- 
nized by Washington, was set up. This 
led to the Hudson's Bay Company being 
crowded out of Oregon, in spite of the 
fact that the Columbia River had been 
long regarded as the _ International 
Boundary. 

This boundary question now became 
an acute political and international 
affair. President Polk in 1844 claimed 
all the coast from Mexico to Alaska, 
using the slogan ‘54-40 or Fight’ and 
refused to arbitrate. But two years later 
by treaty with Great Britain the 49th 
parallel was agreed upon as the bound- 
ary between Canada and the United 
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States, although the Canadians strongly 
protested, a portion of Oregon having 
been well developed by the Company. 
This meant that the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany was dispossessed of much valuable 
property. (This result was not, however, 
a complete surprise to the Company, for 
it was becoming clear that the number 
of immigrants crossing the Columbia 
River would soon become the deciding 
factor.) Chief Factor Douglas had 
previously been instructed to choose a 
site on Vancouver Island as a possible 
headquarters for trade and Victoria had 
been selected. The British government 
then organized Vancouver Island into a 
crown colony with James Douglas as 
Lieutenant-Governor. This meant his 
resignation from the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. 

The California gold fever of 1849 
soon reached the fur traders of the north 
and even the Indians proved to be as 
susceptible to this fever as they were 
to smallpox. Previous to the coming of 
the white man the natives took no in- 
terest in gold although they were 
familiar with silver and were skilful 
in its use. Governor Douglas claimed 
that the first gold found in British Colum- 
bia was discovered by an Indian in the 
Thompson River. Soon the whole tribe 
was scratching the ground with their 
crude implements and picking up the 
precious metal and turning it all into 
the Company for trade. 


The discovery of a nugget in the 
Queen Charlotte Islands valued at $600 
led even the fur-trading Company to 
join in the search, but only for a short 
time. When the first gold was presented 
to Chief Factor Finlayson at Victoria he 
was puzzled as to its value but at length 
agreed to allow $11 perounce. The gold 


was sent to San Francisco where the 
value was placed at $16. A rumor spread 
at that post that a consignment of 800 
ounces had been received from the trad- 
ing company. A stampede followed in 
1858 and many thousands of people of 
all classes rushed into the Cariboo. 
Douglas had no legal authority over the 
mainland but he and his fur associates 
were quick to sense the danger of such 
an invasion of frontier miners and de- 
cided to act promptly. He appointed 
magistrates and police and declared that 
each miner must secure a license costing 
21 shillings a month, before going in- 
land. A ship was placed at the mouth 
of the Fraser to enforce the order. The 
home government sustained the action of 
the Lieutenant Governor and appointed 
Judge Sir Matthew Baillie Begbie to 
enforce law and order in this new land. 


But before the arrival of the judge 
the situation in the eyes of these fur 
traders grew more critical. Not only was 
there the danger of another provisional 
government but an even greater threat 
of an Indian uprising. The natives of 
the Pacific coast were not nomadic as 
were those of the plains; they lived in 
villages, were decidedly jealous of their 
rights and were often hostile to strangers 
(When Captain Cook made his first call 
at Nootka Inlet for wood and water, the 
natives demanded payment for these 
supplies). Some of the tribes demanded 
what amounted to a copyright, on their 
songs, stories, and dances, refusing to 
allow others to use them unless they 
were compensated, so now they deeply 


A focal point in the Canadian fur trade was 
Fort Garry at the present site of Winnipeg. This 
view, taken by S. Duffin in about 1871, shows 
the S.S. Dakota unloading goods at the H.B.C. 
warehouse while the walls and bastions of the 
stone fort are seen in the background. 


resented the Americans taking their 
gold. 


We must bear in mind that there was 
a decided difference between the general 
attitude of the settler towards the red- 
men and that of the fur-trader. The 
settler regarded the native much as he 
did the forest cnd the wild animals, as 
something which had to be removed, 
while the fur-trader saw him as a man 
and a partner in his business. It soon 
became a trite saying among the Ameri- 
cans that ‘the only gocd Indian was a 
dead Indian.’’ The Legislature of Idaho 
even went so far as to offer a bounty 
for every Indian scalp brought in. Tom 
Clever, one of the pioneers from Cali- 
fornia to rush to the Cariboo (it was 
his name that was given to Clover Bar 
near Edmonton) told of some of his party 
wantonly killing Indians. No wonder 
that there was a deep resentment of the 
natives towards these newcomers. Many 
of the miners were quick to realize the 
danger and, for their own protection, de- 
clared they were not Americans but 
British. 


Judge Begbie, quickly seeing the ex- 
ceptional and dangerous state of affairs, 
decided not to attempt any formal court 
procedures, but adapted a course suit- 
able to the situation. His courage and 
love of justice so transformed the rabble 
that British authority became recognized 
and respected everywhere. Another fact 
worthy of note was that shortly after 
“Dr. John’ took charge of the trade on 
the Columbia River it was decided to 
attempt to connect this trade with that 
of eastern Canada, rather than with 
Oregon, through the formation of the 
“Vancouver Express’. It left the coast 
in canoes in March going up the Colum- 
bia to Jasper House, then down the Atha- 
basca River to Fort Assiniboine, thence 
overland to Fort Edmonton where it 
joined with the Edmonton Brigade to 
Norway House. The shortness of the 
season would not allow them to go any 
further east and return the same season, 
so at Norway House they met the Brigade 
from York Factory exchanging the bales 
of furs for bales of goods. This service 
eventually suagested a trans-continental 
railroad which, later, served to bring 
British Columbia into Confederation. So, 
because of the tenacity and loyalty of 
those early Canadian fur-traders, New 
Caledonia was at first turned into British 


Columbia, and later into an integral part 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

On the prairies, it was due to the 
foresight and patriotism of Lord Selkirk, 
in laying the foundation for the Red 
River colony that Manitoba escaped an- 
nexation by the United States. Early 
in the century the Americans had pur- 
chased Lousiana, Floria, New Mexico 
and Upper California, and in 1867 they 
had secured Alaska from Russia for a 
sum of a million and a half pounds. They 
were now ready for another bargain. 


J. A. Taylor, American Consul at 
Winnipeg for many years, made this 
significant statement: ‘I know that Presi- 
dent Grant is anxious for a treaty with 
England which shall transfer the country 
between Minnesota and Alaska in set- 
tlement of the Alabama Controversy, and 
as a consideration for reciprocal trade re- 
lations with Canada, I have no doubt 
that such a clause could be included in 
such a treaty, giving £5,000,000 to the 
Hudson's Bay Company”. 

This declaration was made in a period 
of great confusion not only in the Red 
River settlement, but also in the United 
States. It must be remembered that Lord 
Selkirk had gained control of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, as a means of pro- 
viding a home for his fellow Scotchmen 
(the dispossessed Crofters) on rich soil 
and within the British domain. He was 
awarded a district of 116,000 square 
miles, four times the area of Scotland, 
in what is now Manitoba, Minnesota and 
Dakota. The deed was very carefully 
drawn to guard against the plans of the 
scheming Norwesters, and the ‘Manifest 
Destiny” views held by many Americans. 

Soon after Selkirk’s death, however, 
furs again were in the ascendency in 
the policy of the Hudson's Bay Company 
and few favors were shown the settlers. 
They were not allowed to purchase goods 
from the stores without making a de- 
claration that they were in no way 
engaged in private fur-trading. The 
prices charged were so exorbitant that 
the colonists felt obliged to resort to the 
building of the now-famous Red River 
carts in order that they might be able 
to trade at St. Paul, some hundreds of 
miles over the border. It can readily 
be seen that the conditions laid down 
by the fur-trade monopoly were deeply 
resented by these freedom-loving Scotch 
settlers. 
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The Red River cart was an indispensible 
traders. 


vehicle in the transportation system of the fur 
Constructed without nails and unfamiliar with axle grease, the screeching cart was a 


common sight until the advent of the railways. This cart was sketched by artist Henri Julien in 1874. 


There were also other causes of dis- 
content; one was the loss of the tradi- 
tional esprit de corpsof the ‘‘Honourable 
Company’. The investigation carried on 
by the “Select Committee” in 1857 made 
it clear that the era of settlement on 
the plains was near; this would to some 
extent thrust aside the fur-trade as car- 
ried on for two centuries. In 1863 the 
shareholders of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany sold their assets, including the 
land valued at £1,023,500 to the ‘Inter- 
national Financial Society limited” for 
$2,000,000. All of this they pocketed 
for themselves, although by the Deed 
Poll instituted at the time of union of 


the Hudson's Bay Company and the 
North West Company in 1821, the 
“Wintering Partners’, who were the 


mainstay of the company, were to share 
in the ownership and profits of the Com- 
pany. The sale was made without the 
knowledge and consent of these partners, 
and this was deeply resented. This 
naturally undermined the loyalty and 
confidence which had been characteristic 
of the “servants” for generations. This 
loss of spirit was soon felt by all con- 
nected with them. 
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The British government felt that the 
time had come, for the sake of safety, 
that the company should surrender its 
monopoly charter, and that Rupert's 
Land should become part of Canada. It 
was arranged in 1869 that the vast 
region, save certain reservations sur- 
rounding their forts and two sections in 
each surveyed township, (or about one 
twentieth of the whole) should be sur- 
rendered. In return, the Dominion of 
Canada should pay £300,000. As Con- 
federation had been established for only 
two years, there were many difficult 
problems for the inexperienced Canadian 
government to face. They had not any 
personal knowledge of the West or of 
the nature of the Indians and half-breeds 
and many blunders were made before 
the transfer from the Company had been 
actually made, and with them were 
many land grabbers who had no regard 
for the rights of the old timers. No 
explanations were given by the sur- 
veyors as to whether their lines were 
for telegraph, railway, township or 
farms. The Metis, especially, were fear- 
ful that they were to lose all the privi- 
leges that were rightly theirs. 


s 


The population of the Red River set- 
tlement at this period was approximately 
12,000, one-half of whom were French 
er Metis and the remainder English 
speaking. The Metis for the most part 
belonged to the fur-order of civilization 
preferring to hunt or fish rather than to 
work on the land. But naturally they 
resented any outsiders taking their land 
and interfering with their nomadic 
habits. The French or French-Canadian 
priests had been very active in the Red 
River settlement since the visit of Lord 
Selkirk in 1816. A cathedral had been 
built in St. Boniface and it seemed to 
be in the minds of many that they might 
have another French province. 

Eventually the Metis found a leader 
in Louis Riel, who had been educated 
in Montreal. He began to work upon 
the fears of the Metis that they might 
not only lose their land, but also their 
religious freedom. It was in this period 
too that Irish influence began to manifest 
itself in the settlement when O’Donohue, 
and ex-priest, and other Fenians sought 
to urge Riel to go forward. At length 
a “provisional government” was set up 
and demands were made on the Federal! 
Government for the redress of many 
grievances. Hon William McDougall, 
sent out from Ottawa to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of Manitoba, was not allowed 
to enter the province, although no serious 
disturbances had occurred. 

The English-speaking section gave no 
support to Riel although they had 
grievances of their own. Egged on by 
the few American residents some talked 
of annexation with the United States. 
There were a few who wanted inde- 
pendence. Thomas Spence of Portage 
la Prairie, went so far as to issue a mild 
proclamation that Manitoba was already 
a Republic, and that he had been elected 
President. He was, however, not taken 
seriously by anyone, save himself. 
Others favored union with Canada and 
there was general agreement that they 
must retain British connection. 

Sir John A. Macdonald, prime minis- 
ter cf the Dominion, sent Donald A. 
Smith, the master fur-trader, to Winni- 
peg, to represent the Federal Govern- 
ment. Smith was made practically a 
prisoner of Riel; yet through his official 
connection with the fur company he was 
able to bring together the various mal- 
contents to declare their varied griev- 


ances and then to elect representatives 
to go to Ottawa in interview the govern- 
ment. Riel gave Smith a measure of co- 
operation and generally was reasonable. 
In the winter of 1870, however, he made 
a serious blunder in spite of the protests 
of the prominent citizens and of many 
of his friends, by carrying out the execu- 
tion of Thomas Scott, an Orangeman from 
Ontario. (That act no stirred political, 
religious and racial prejudices that it 
became the plague of Canada for the 
next twenty years). Finally, the Cana- 
dian Government sent a military force 
under General Sir Garnet Wolseley in 
the spring of 1870 to Red River, but 
before its arrival Riel and his immediate 
supporters fled to the United States. 


Over the boundary from Manitoba 
the unrest and confusion was equally 
grave following the war of secession and 
the assassination of President Lincoln. 
The powerful aggressive Railroad Lobby 
was set up to influence Congress. Then 
followed the Fenian raids on eastern 
Canada. A measure was introduced into 
the Minnesota Legislature, also into Con- 
gress seeking the annexation of Rupert's 
Land. The sum of $10,000,000 was ready 
to be paid. 


The future of Rupert's Land seemed 
to hang in the balance but one thing 
saved it—''the vested interests of the 
Red River Colony. This proved to be 
the bulwark of the British Dominion at 
its most vulnerable point against the 
Manitfest Destiny claimed by the Ameri- 
cans” (Dr. Stewart Wallace). The storm 
passed, and the boundary line between 
the Great Lakes and the Rocky Moun- 
tains was fixed. 


A century ago Canada was not an 
entity. Geographically she was little 
more than a line of 3,000 miles, along 
the border of a none too friendly nation. 
Racially the two people, English and 
French, had been more or less in conflict 
for centuries. Politically, one race 
favored responsible government, the 
other absolute monarchy. Religiously 
they were Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics. But during the years since con- 
federation many influences have been 
associated with the legacy provided by 
the rich little beaver. Thus Canada’s out- 
look has broadened from provincial to 
national, to imperial to commonwealth, 
and new to international levels. 


Lite With the Bull Trains 


Y 
“ONE WHO HANDLED THEM” 


The bull train is gone from southern Alberta, gone with the days, little more 
than a dozen years ago, when the narrow gauge railway ran to Lethbridge, and 
was contemptuously known as the “turkey trail’; when old Pollinger, magni- 
ficent driver when sober, but when drunk, sublime, tooled the four horse stage 
over the Macleod trail, making the antique, leather springed coach rattle down 
the Lethbridge hills and ‘‘Kamoose”’ Taylor’s hotel baosted one four-poster bed- 
stead—the patch of floor beneath the billiard table. 


I. G. Baker's bull train was a great and good tempered, began to instil into 
institution in those days, and it was my mind the first principles of the art, 
at Fort Macleod that I got my first intro- which mainly consisted of addressing 
duction to it, when Dave Jenkins or Jinks, your bulls—unless you wanted them to 
enrolled me as a full fledged bull- pull, which was another story—as gently 
whacker at $50 a month and board. as a team of sucking turtle doves. He 

I just had time to get my scanty then wandered off to his favorite topic, 
dunnage from Kamoose Taylor's and the ambition of his life, a little wife 
watched the boys yoking my seven pair and farm in the valley of Teton. 
of oxen and hitching them to the three Eight teams there were to a train 
wagons, one behind the other—lead, and at noon and night as we came in 
swing and trail—after which we were camp, they circled out, four on either 


ready for a start. side of the road, like the commencement 
Now three empty wagons make a_ of some figure in a dance and ranged 
light load for fourteen healthy western the wagons in two half circles, twelve 
cattle and on the start my leaders ona side, forming a tight corral with 
gradually forged ahead, turning aside «n opening at either end. 
to pass the next team. I recognized that Into this space the herders would 
this was not in the game and shouted drive the 200 cattle in the morning and 
“whoa” but the bulls did not respond. eight teamsters would commence the 
They made the pace more furious, until task of picking out their teams in order 
they were trotting with the swaying and yoking them, each one in his proper 
wagons behind them jolting and rum- place. Twenty oxen made a full team, 
bling over the rough prairie. To add gqnd it was no light task to learn to 
to this confusion a head protruded from select, in correct rotation, your own team 
under the cover of the swing wagon and from leaders to wheelers. In a couple 
a volley of oaths in French Canadian of weeks, however, practise would teach 
and broken English began to scintillate you to know them all, not only by name, 
from Clement, a bull whacker who had but by disposition. You knew enough 
looked on the red wine in Macleod and to curse your luck if the boss assigned 
was sleeping off the effects in the empty to you some particularly lazy yoke of 
wagon. cattle, entailing more work in driving 
Just before we reached a steep hill, and a choicer selection of purple ex- 
where worse things might have hap- pletives. 


pened, Dave Jinks, on his buckskin Lethbridge, terminus of the toy rail- 
bronco, galloped up and ended the way, was the loading place and we car- 
stampede. ried either miscellaneous merchandise 

Clement, unwilling to risk another from the tiny box cars or coal from the 
rude awakening, got out and being stout mouth of the Galt mines. A full load 


This article originally appeared in the Fort William) Times-Journal and was written by one of the 
stall who had lived in southern Alberta. The author is not identified by 


name. The = story was 
reprinted in the Macleod Gazette, Nov. 22, 1901. 
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was ten tons, five to the lead, three in 
the swing, and two on the trail wagons. 


Ordinarily ten yoke of cattle handled 
the load, but when it came to negotiat- 
ing a steep hill or an awkward ford, 
the teams were doubled. It was a sight 
to see twenty yoke of bulls with forty 
wriggling tails, putting their necks into 
the yoke, three men with cracking whips 
and hurried language urging them on, 
hauling a lead up the steep hills that 
rose on the bank of the Belly River 
opposite Lethbridge. 


The I. G. Baker firm was American, 
and so were the bosses and most of the 
men, good fellows all, willing to take 
pains to teach the newcomer all the mys- 
teries from braiding a sixteen strand 
whip to handling it scientifically. I 
spent many a long noon diligently ‘pop- 
ping’ the eighteen feet of whip-lash, 
until I could make it crack with the best 
of them. 


It was a careless, happy-go-lucky 
outfit, and although prohibition reigned 
supreme in the Territories, this was no 
barrier to the gocd time that was enjoyed 
whenever the train reached Macleod, 
where the checks were paid. Fifty dol- 
lars, and nothing particular to spend it 
on, opened up a vista of enjoyment, 
though the doubtful Bourbon—packed in 
from across the line, that had dodged 
the police of two nations—was retailed 
at fifty cents a glass, and the best was 
sold by the drug stores at one dollar 
for a six-ounce bottle. 


Then stud poker (ace in the hole), 
the seductive game which was the only 
favored form of gambling, gave such a 
chance of doubling your money. In 
plenty of back parlors suave gentlemen 


were always ready with the kindest 
offers to “get up a little game if that 
is what you are looking for’, and the 
bull whacker with his newly drawn 
wages got a flatteringly polite recep- 
tion. 


Just as the train was going into 
winter quarters, poor Hank had saved 
enough to put him through five months 
of comfort. But a vision of the royal 
winter he could spend on double the 
sum dazzled him, and he went into a 
game built for that purpose and came 
out of it broke. Old Lem White, on the 
other hand, used to gambe and when- 
ever he had a streak of luck, gave 
Kamoose Taylor a part of his winnings, 
with the understanding that, at the end 
of the summer, the house was open to 
him for the winter. Lem had some of 
the wisdom of the unjust steward, for 
November, even in Alberta's golden 
days, was a poor month to go broke in. 


No count was kep* of Sundays in 
the bull camp. We worked day after 
day unless nature interfered, and we 
had to lie up with a swollen unfordable 
river in front cf us for a few days, or 
when we chanced to reach the High 
River Mission School on Saturday night, 
and the good priest forbade our unload- 
ing until Monday morning. Then all 
hands went a-fishing. 


Those long trips, like that to High 
River, were the best part of the season. 
When once the train was loaded the 
werk was light, the grub excellent, and 
given fair weather, the life was delight- 
ful. 


A typicai bull team makes its way from Fort 
Benton to Fort Macleod in the 1880's. Note the 
deep ruts, many of which can still be seen on 
the prairies of southern Alberta. 
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One or two things made the High 
River trip memorable. One was the ex- 
perience of a dry camp, without water 
for man or beast, the knowledge helping 
to aggrevate the thirst, so that at the 
next halt we thankfully strained the 
wigglers from the ividescent marsh fluid 
and rank it was gusto. 


Our night herder was Alberta Jim, 
an Englishman with an Oxford educa- 
tion. One night a terrific thunderstorm 
broke over us and Alberta Jim deserted 
his charge and left them to stampede, 
seeking for himself the friendly shelter 
of the mess tent. He slipped out when 
the eastern sky was grey and came back 
with four out of a herd of two hundred. 
All that wild night, according to his 
story, he had followed the sound of the 
bell (one ox carried a bell) and, when 
the pitchy blackness lifted, lo! he was 
out of sight of camp with a bell-ox and 
three others. Whether Dave Jinks swal- 
lowed the yarn I cannot say, but Alberta 
Jim was kept busy for two days helping 
to round up the strayed herd while we 
made holiday, greased our wagons and 
braided whips. 


As we neared High River a settler 
came into camp with rifle and revolver, 
his body encircled in three directions 
with cartridge belts. He warned us that 
the Indians were excited and he had 
left his house to escape them. We kept 
him that night and the next day came 
across the bell tents of a small detach- 
ment of the North-West Mounted Police. 
They were adjusting the troubles that 
had arisen over the looting of an empty 
house, and the shooting of one of the 
marauders while the goods were being 
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A beautiful mirage of the ‘Devil's Head” 
clearly perceptable from Calgary on Tuesday. The 


recovered. Nothing disturbed the peace 
of the bull train. 


Breaking in new steers, wild from the 
ranges, whose first experience of a man 
a-foot this was since branding, broke 
the montony of the mornings and noons. 
From the time that the rope was thrown 
on him, till he was being reluctantly 
hauled along as one of the team, the 
fun wos fast and furious. Especially 
would this be the case if he broke loose 
and with a heavy yoke swinging round 
his neck. We would all crawl under 
the wagons until the key broke, the 
yoke flew off at a tangent, and the busi- 
ness began afresh. In most cases sur- 
prisingly few lessons were needed before 
the kicking, bucking, fighting steer was 
as gentle as an old ox. 

The bull team, in common with many 
picturesque features of the western 
prairies, is a thing of the past. Dave 
Jinks left for the south suddenly on his 
buckskin horse, through some trouble 
that brought him into contact with the 
police. It was a pity for Dave was a 
splendid fellow, strong as one of his 
oxen, a good horseman, and withal, 
though the most peaceable of men, ready 
to jump into a row without asking any 
questions if a friend got into trouble. 

Some of the old timers—once Indian 
fighters on the border, to whom an 
Indian was one degree below a coyote 
—turned up every spring, year after 
year, blew in their summer wages and 
wintered in some outlying herder’s camp. 
To these men the bull train almost stood 
for home and they must have felt like 
evicted tenants when the shriek of the 
locomotive sounded the destruction of the 
bull camp. 


MIRAGE 


and surrounding mountains was 
“Devil's Head’’ appeared 


about ten times its usual height, while the mountain to the north stood out very 
plainly and resembled an immense castle. A light cloud that hung over it looked 
like smoke ascending from the chimney. The mountains to the south stood out in 
bold relief, and the whole view presented one of the grandest and most picturesque 
sights ever witnessed in Calgary. The whole ranges seemed to be just above 
Shagannappi Point and was viewed by a great number of citizens. 


—Calgary Tribute, Feb., 15, 1888. 
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east of the city. 
booming era: 


Fort McMurray 


Great City of the North 


In July, 1912, an interesting advertisement was carried in the Edmonton Capital, 


offering lots for sale in the isolated settlement of Fort McMurray, 250 miles north- 
This ad is typical of the many promotional schemes of that 


“Fort McMurray offers you the chance of a lifetime. A fortune awaits 
the wise. The centre of the richest region the world has ever known. 
There's not a moment to be lost. Lots are being snapped up fast. Wake 
up, get in with the others. 

“Fort McMurray has unlimited resources. The centre of a country 
literally teeming with mineral wealth awaiting the coming of transporta- 
tion and railroads. Oil, tar, asphalt, gas, coal, sandstone, iron, galena, 
mica, copper, timber, limestone—each of them in itself sufficient to 
warrant the building up of a populous city. 

“Awake to the possibilities of Fort McMurray. Picture to yourself 
what this young city will be in a year or so. Picture to yourself what 
this untold wealth in minerals, etc., means to a city geographically 
situated in the centre of the richest mineral region in the world. Fort 
McMurray offers a better investment than any city on the map of 
Canada today. Why hesitate? Why look back in a year or so and 
see the other fellow piling up riches because he seized the opportunity 
which you missed? 

“Fort McMurray will have two railroads inside of two years. The 
Canadian Northern are in the field pushing the work along with all 
speed. Another line is underway, backed by a wealthy English syndicate 
rushing the work to completion. Don’t wait till then, when property 
will have quadrupled in value, and away beyond your means perhaps. 
The time to buy is Now—Right Now! 

“Fort McMurray is the coming Great City of the North, with its 
countless factories, oil refineries, pulp mills, glass works, sawmills, 
sandstone quarries, asphalt works, each of them capable of supporting 
a city of immense population. It’s no dream—it’s an assurity. 

“Lots are selling fast. The shrewd investors of this and other cities 
have already secured holdings and representatives of several large 
manufacturing industries are now seeking suitable sites and will com- 
mence operations immediately on completion of the railroad. 

“Fort McMurray is situated at the junction of the Clearwater and 
Athabasca Rivers and one of the greatest waterways of the world. Over 
2,000 miles of navigation. Think of it !!! Fort McMurray, without 
doubt the centre of the richest oil field the world has ever known. Eight 
oi] boring machines will be in operation this year. Put your thinking 
cap on and consider it. 

“Millions of dollars are pouring into this region for exploration and 
development. The eyes of all the money markets of the world are 
now turned to this wonderful North Country with Fort McMurray as its 
centre. 

“Fort McMurray is blessed with abundant water power, which is 
an absolute necessity to large industries. The mighty Grand Rapids, 
just above Fort McMurray, are capable of developing 200,000 horse 

ower. 

¥ “Lots $200 and up, 1/3 cash, balance 4, 8, 16, and 20 months. 
Fort McMurray Townsite for sale by Walsh & Chambers, Limited, 775 
First Street.” 
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Eye Oneners 


published from 1992 to 1922, 


The fellowing are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye Opener, which 
and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 1920-22. 


Also included are 


some of Edwards’ carlier papers such as The Alberta Sun, Wetaskiwin Free Lance, Wetaskiwin 
Breeze, and the Innisfail Free Lance. The figurehead from his “Eye Opener’’ column is reproduced 


above. 


TANUARY 4, 1908: 

“The provincial parliament will as- 
cemble at Edmenton the 15th. This soli- 
tery annual attraction should draw the 
usual number cf visitors to the capital, 
unless the nevelty has worn off. Calgary 
sits serenely and by virtue of its mani- 
fold attractions smiles indulgently at 
this lone event in the Uncle Tom-East 
Lynne beleaguered city up north. Dear 
Fdmonton, will that hold you for a 
vrhile? We are not sore. We do not 
need the parliament. There will be an 
occasional visiter straggling in without 
it. Have a drink on the House. 


SEPT. 6, 1905: 

“The Press Association Excursion to 
Banff and the Glacier was an immense 
success and, although the private car 
‘MacGillicuddy’ was fairly bulging out 
at the sides with cases of Scotch and 
Seagram and Beautiful Beer, your Uncle 
Robert stood steadfast and viewed the 
gorgeous mourtain scenery with an eye 
undimmed by hooze. We mention this 
supreme triumph of the cura Keelyatica 
jagorum as a gentle hint to all slob- 
sters.”’ 


JULY 18. 1908: 

“The blackened reputation of the Sas- 
katchewan government, coupled with the 
proved and admitted venality of certain 
northern members of the legislature, is 
such as to make Western Canadians hide 
their heads in shame. If the voters of 
Saskatchewan don't clean out this bunch 
next election they are not the men we 
take them for!” 

DEC. 30, 1911: 

“Advice for 1912: Do your share of 
work each day, pay your debts, save a 
little money, cut out the booze, talk only 
when you have something to say, don’t 
get caught in a raid, look pleasant, and 


you will assist the world in growing 
better,”’ 
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JULY 17, 1920: 

“Society Note—The Bon Ton Literary 
Society held their first meeting of the 
season last Friday evening, the subject 
up for discussion being ‘Did Shakespeare 
or Bacon found the Winnipeg Free Press?’ 
The question was decided in favor of 


Bacon, on the ground that the paper was 
on the hog.” 


AUGUST 3, 1912: 

“Don't cry, dear old England! If 
envbody aitacks you, Canada will be 
there with bells on.” 

MAY 22, 1915: 

“No man is a nonentity unless he is 

the husband of a too prominent woman.”’ 


MARCH 18, 1916: 

“Just as we feared. The women of 
Alberta have been taken into the politi- 
cal arena and next session all the chairs 
in the Legislature will have their backs 
covered with tidies.”’ 

NOV. 3, 1917: 

“Prohibition is a bit of a joke in these 
parts. The local express office has taken 
the place of the bar and dispenses 
whiskey galore by the bottle. Saturday 
before last no less than 1,600 bottles of 
the hard stuff were shipped in to Cal- 
gary. Would it not be preferable to allow 
real beer to be sold in our midst?” 


MAY 11, 1918: 

“Society Note—Miss Jane Crawkle- 
snifter, of Elbow Park, gave an informal 
whiskey in honor of her guest, Miss Jem- 
ina McScuffle, of Edmonton. Jane poured. 


Bail was fixed at a small amount in each 
case.” 


FEB. 11, 1911: 

“English scientists are now discuss- 
ing a beer without aicohol. They should 
bear in mind the fate which overtook 
the discoverers of odorless Limburger.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HISTORIC SITES 


It is gratifying to see that the provin- 
cial government is now taking an active 
interest in historic sites. This year, ap- 
proximately twenty-five concrete mark- 
ers with bronze plaques will be erected 
at the sites of trading posts and other 
important lecations in Alberta. 


A few years ago, the government 
started to erect rustic highway signs 
and, although these were intended pri- 
marily for the tourist trade, they have 
beccme an important means of publi- 
cizing and preserving Alberta history. 
This program is being continued with a 
dozen or more signs already added this 
year. 


However, the decision of the govern- 
ment to erect concrete markers was wel- 
comed as these will be permanent me- 
morials to our colorful past. In addition, 
many of the sites of trading posts are 
being purchased by the government to 
preserve them for future generations. 


By the end of May, eleven concrete 
markers had already been erected. These 
markers each weigh more than a ton, 
so it has been necessary to choose sites 
which can be reached by a lowboy 
trailer. Once these are in place, the 
bronze tablet is fastened permanently 
to the face. 


In addition to marking important 
sites, these monuments are creating a 
considerable interest in Alberta history. 
At the sites of the Writing-on-Stone and 
Ribstcnes monuments, for example, im- 
pressive unveiling ceremonies were held. 
It is also hoped that the Historical Soci- 
ety of Alberta will participate in the un- 
veiling of other cairns as they are 
crecied during the summer menths. 


A great deal of interest was aroused 
in southern Alberta when the Lethbridge 
Herald claimed that the wording for the 
Cree-Blackfeet battle plaque was er- 
roneous. They claimed that the proper 
word was Blackfoot and that any other 
term was wrong. A battle raged on the 
front pages, editorial pages and letters 
to the editor, and when a truce was 
called, it was generally agreed that 
either term was acceptable as there was 
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limitless ‘‘proof’’ for both words. The 
Herald should be commended for start- 
ing this minor battle, as it aroused con- 
siderable interest and curiosity in local 
history. 


The program of erecting the markers 
is the responsibility of a three-man Ca- 
binet Historical Committee while the 
work is under the efficient direction of 
E. S. Bryant. The Historical Society of 
Alberta—and particularly President J. 
G. MacGregor, Bruce Peel and Hugh A. 
Dempsey—has played an important part 
in helping to choose the sites and pre- 
pare accurate descriptions. The research 
facilities of the Glenbow Foundation, 
Calgary, have also been of great value 
in this program. 


By 1958, a total of twenty-one rustic 
highway signs had been erected. These 
ranged from the Mackenzie Highway 
sign in the north to the Mormon settlers 
in the south, the Barr colonists in the 
east to the Frank Slide in the west. Five 
signs commemorate trading posts, five 
are for old trails, and others are for 
such things as the Blackfeet Treaty, Frog 
Lake Massacre, and the Buffalo. 


By the end of May, thirteen new signs 
had been built. These included: Tribute 
to Rev. George McDougall; Canada’s 
first National Park; the Blood Indians; 
Murder of Sgt. Wilde; the Klondike Trail; 
Maskepetoon, the Cree chief; Jerry 
Potts, Mounted Police scout; Peigan Post 
or Old Bow Fort; the Iroquois Indians; 
Treaty No. Eight; establishment of Stand- 
off; Spitzee Pest; and western Canada’s 
first irrigation ditch. Several more signs 
will likely be erected during the summer. 


A total of eleven concrete markers 
have been erected to date. The inscrip- 


tion for each is reproduced on pages 28 
and 29. 


Among the other markers which are 
expected to be erected during the year 
are those commemorating Fort Victoria, 
near Pakan; Fort White Earth, near Pa- 
kan; the boundaries of the old Territorial 
boundaries before the provinces were 
formed (lecated near Innisfree, Corona- 
tion and Alderson); the first palaeonto- 
logical site, near Huxley; site of Ding- 


man No. 1 well, Turner Valley; St. 
Charles mission, Dunvegan; Alberta's 
first archaeological site, near Fort Mac- 
leod; and several others. 


As we mentioned, this is the first 
year of the concrete marker program, 
and it appears to be a successful one. 
We hope that the government will carry 
on for future years, as there are many 
sites in Alberta which should be marked. 
At one time we had high hopes for the 
work of the Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board of Canada, but since the re- 
tirement of Prof. M. H. Long from that 
group, it doesn't seem to have accom- 
plished too much in Alberta. With the 
entrance of the provincial government 
into this field, we hope that the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board won't pass 
out of the picture altogether. There is 
room for both groups and the federal 
board could offer much, particularly 
in National Parks, Indian Reserves, and 
other places of federal interest. Among 
the possibilities we could suggest to this 
group are the site of Oil City in Water- 
ton National Park, the discovery of Lake 
Louise, the site of Peigan Post or Old 
Bow Fort, Silver City in Banff National 
Park, and plenty of others. We may have 
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missed the publicity blurbs, but the last 
federal monument we can recall was for 
the first Alberta legislature, erected in 
1955 in Edmonton. 


When it comes to history, there is no 
doubt that provincial government has 
left much to be desired. It is only within 


the past few years that any real interest 
has been shown and we hope that this 
will continue. It should extend particu- 
larly into the records of the Alberta go- 
vernment itself. We understand that 
over the years most of the old records 
and documents dealing with the Terri- 
tcrial and Alberta governments have 
been destroyed. We sincerely hope that 
this piecemeal destruction as a cure for 
overcrowding will soon be replaced with 
a comprehensive Public Records disposal 
program. 


The signs are heartening and the 
establishment of a Provincial Museum 
and also of a Provincial Archives as an- 
nounced in the future plans of the go- 
vernment, should do much to gain this 
end. 


Typical of the concrete markers being erected by the Alberta government is the one com- 
memorating the last battle between Blackfeet and Crees near Lethbridge. A total of twenty-five 
such cairns are expected to be erected this year. 
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MASSACRE BUTTE 


In 1867, an immigrant 
train consisiing of about 
twelve men, women and 
children was massacred 
near this hill during the 
night by a war party of 
Blcod Indians led by 

‘Medicine Calf. These 
irimigrants were part of 
Capt. Fiske’s expedition 
from Minnesota and had 
left the main party in 
Montana. 


Near Cowley 


THE “RIBSTONES’” 


These stones which 
resembles the ribs of a 
buffalo undoubtedly 
had a sacred signifi- 
cance in some primitive 
cult concerned with the 
fertility of the buffalo 
and are thought to have 
been graven well over a 
thousand years ago. All 
subsequent Indian 
tribes down to modern 
times vernated them. 


Vear Viking 


WRITING-ON-STONE 


Some time in the dim 
past a primitive people 
inscribed strange draw- 
ings of animals, men 
and symbols on these 
strange sandstone rocks. 
The first known white 
man to see them was 
James Doty in 1855. At 
that time the origin of 
these petroglyphs was 
unknown to the Black- 
foot Indians who inha- 
bited the area. 


East of Milk River 


FORT EDMONTON 


First established by 
Hudson's Bay Co. in 
1795, Fort Edmonton 
was moved = several 
before settling 
permanently at this site 
in 1830. Here trade for 
furs and robes was car- 
ried on with the Plains 
Indians. This monument 
is on the site of the 
north-east bastion. The 
fort was dismantled in 


1915. 


times 


Near Legislative Bldgs. 


FORT GEORGE 


Constructed by Angus 
Shaw of North West Co. 
in 1792 for trade with 
the Plains tribes. Fur- 
bearing animals were 
soon destroyed in the 
area and in 1799 the 
post was temporarily 
abandoned in favour of 
Fert de I'Isie, 20 miles 
upstream. Fort George 
was completely aban- 
doned in spring of 1802. 


BUCKINGHAM HOUSE 


Constructed by Wm. 
Tomison of Hudson's 
Bay Company in 1792 
to compete with NWCo’'s 
Fort George for Indian 
trade. Although in com- 
petition the forts used 
a common well at Moose 
Creek and always stood 
ready to defend each 
other. This post was 
temporarily abandoned 
in 1799 and finally 
closed in 1802. 


Both markers south of Elk Point 
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PAINT CREEK HOUSE 


Two forts of the rival 
Hudscn's Bay and North 
West Companies were 
built within a _ single 
pallisade at this site 
shortly after 1800. Here 
trade was carried on 
with the savage Black- 
foot tribes. Both forts 
were abandoned in 
1816 when the trade de- 
clined. They were also 


WINNIPEG TRAIL 


Near this point the 
highway crosses the old 
Winnipeg Trail. It was 
used extensively after 
1860 by _ explorers, 
traders and missionaries 
until the railway super- 
ceded it as the im- 
portant link between 
Edmonton and Winni- 
peg. The automobile 
and the modern high- 
way resulted in its pass- 


FORT de l'ISLE 


Alex. Mackenzie of 
newly-formed XYCo. es- 
tablished a trading post 
here in autumn 1799. 
The Hudson's Bay and 
North West Companies 
immediately abandoned 
their posts downstream 
and established forts on 
the island to squeeze 
their competitor out of 
business. The XY Co. 
was finally absorbed by 


called Fort Vermilion. ing, forever, from the the NWCo. in 1804. 
Alberta scene. 
Near Lea Park Vorth of Myrnam 
Vear St. Brides 
BLACKFEET-CREE MURDER OF 
BATTLE CONSTABLE 
In autumn 1870, about GRABURN 
800 Crees and Assini- Constable Marma- 


boines attacked the 
Bloods and _ Blackfeet 
across the river. The 


Blackfeet repulsed the 
invaders, drove them in- 
to the river near here 
and ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered them. Final loss 
estimated 200 to 300 
Crees and 40 Blackfeet. 
This was their last great 
battle. 


In Leth bridge 


duke Graburn, N.W.M.P. 
was shot and killed by 
unknown persons in the 
Cypress Hills, November 
17, 1879. He was the 
first Mounted Policeman 
killed by violence since 
the force was organized 
in 1873. Star Child, a 
Blood Indian, was ac- 
cused of the murder but 
was acquitted in 1881. 


In Cypress Hills 
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TRADING POSTS 
The preparation of the text for the 
plaques and signs in Alberta may appear 
on the surface to be a simple matter. 
Only fifty to a hundred words are need- 
ed, and these are usually a brief descrip- 
tion. 


The truth is, however, that there are 
often hours or days of research devoted 
to a single plaque. And even then there 
is always the danger of error; once it is 
etched on bronze it is almost impcssible 
to correct. 


The Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board cairn at the first Fort Edmonton- 
Fort Augustus, for example, has the date 
of establishment as 1794 when it was 
actually 1795. But this error will likely 
remain until the cairn crumbles. 


The Fort Edmonton-Fort Augustus situ- 

tion is a particularly complicated one, 
ind a person could be excused for mak- 
ing an error. Most people do not realize 
that the cld Hudson's Bay Co. trading 
post torn down in 1915 was the /fi/th fort 
to bear this name. A great many dates, 
often erroneous, have been given for the 
establishment and abandonment of each. 
For the plaque shown on page 28, the 
only published date for the building of 
the last Fort Edmonton was 1820. How- 
ever, exhaustive research showed it was 
not until the summer of 1830 that work 
was really commenced. 


For general interest, we will try to 
briefly explain the complicated move- 
ments of Fort Edmonton. 


1. It was first established by the Hud- 
son's Bay and North West Cos. in 1795 
near the Sturgeon River. This is close to 
the present Fort Saskatchewan. The HBC 
post was called Fort Edmonton while the 
NWC post was Fort Augustus or Fort 
des Prairies. Unfortunately there is a 
gap in the old records so that the aban- 
donment of these forts can only be set 
at somewhere between 1800 and 1806. 
Some authorities feel the exact year was 


1802. 


2. When the first forts were aban- 
doned, new ones were built within the 
present city limits. Some have placed the 
exact site near the power house, but this 
was actually the site of forts No. 4. And 
when forts No. 4 were being established, 
it was “in the neighbourhood” of forts 
No. 2, not ‘at the site’ of them. These 
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forts No. 2 remained in operation until 
1810 and were also called Edmonten and 
Augustus. 


3. When the second forts were aban- 
doned, new ones were built several miles 
downstream near the present village of 
Pakan. These were built in 1810 and 
were varicusly known as Fort Edmonton, 
Fort White Earth, Lower Terre Blanche 
Fort and White Earth ouse. In addition, 
an outpost was built by both companies 
several miles downstream frcm Edmon- 
ton, immediately south of Lake Waba- 
mun. These posts were called Little 
White Earth ouse or Upper Terre Blanche 
Fort. 


4. The traders socn found they had 
chosen their new forts unwisely. These 
were all abandoned in May 1813, when 
two new forts were built at the site of 
Edmonton's power house. Here they seem 
to have been called Edmonton House by 
by HBC and Fort des Prairie by NWC. 
However, in 1821 the two companies 
amalgamated under the name of Hud- 
son's Bay Co. The NWC post was used as 
living quarters for a short time but was 
soon abandoned. Meanwhile, the traders 
began to have trouble at the fort. In 
1825 it was flooded badly, but was re- 
eccupied when the waters subsided. 
Another flood in 1830 was even worse, 
so the fort was abandoned. 


5. In the summer of 1830, the traders 
moved to higher ground and started work 
cn the final Fort Edmonton. This work 
was not completed until 1832. When the 
old fort was abandoned, the employees 
tried to abandon the name and dubbed 
the new post Fort Sanspariel. However 
the old name was soon restored. 


This means that nine trading posts 


(not including the two outposts) were 


involved in this problem and they all 
had a variety of names. It can be further 
complicated by the fact that in 1799 some 
independent firms tried to enter the west- 
ern trade. In October of that year, men 
from Fir, Eller & Co. built a trading post 
a short distance below forts No. 1 and 
jater in the month, men from Ogilvy & 
Co. also arived to build a fort. Eventually 
these two firms joined together as the 
XY Company and were bought out by 
the North West Company in 1804. So 
that probably adds another two posts 
to the list, giving a grand total of eleven 
posts in the district. 
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WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


The Liberal Party in Alberta, A His- 
tory of Politics in the Province of Alberta, 
1905-1921, by L. G. Thomas. University 
of Toronto Press, 1959. 230 pp. $5.50. 


The Liberal Party in Alberta is the 
eighth in the series sponsored by the Ca- 
nadian Social Science Research Council 
to study the background and develop- 
ment of Social Credit in Alberta. The 
link between early Liberal programs 
and the later Social Credit movement is 
clearly set out in the book. Basically, 
the editors felt that the actions of the 
eld line parties after Alberta's formation 
played an important role in turning the 
public towards the radical and unortho- 
dox groups which have been so common 
in this province. 


Professcr Thomas chose a difficult 
subject for his book. The Alberta and 
Great Waterways Railway troubles in 
1909-10, the split of the Rutherford- 
Cross factions within the party, and the 
shadowy influence of such Ottawa Li- 
berals as Oliver and Talbot all provide 
a basic plot filled with many complexi- 
ties and pitfalls. That Professor Thomas 
has provided a good readable history is 
a credit to his patience and thorough 
knowledge of the subject. 


One of the most fascinating chapters 
concerned the strategies and counter 
strategies involving Haultain and the 
Conservatives and Talbot and company 
of the Liberals during initial prepara- 
tions for establishing provincial auto- 
nemy. Haultain was against party po- 
litics in the provincial field and wanted 
to keep a system similar to that used in 
the old Territorial government. This 
stand, which failed, left the party- 
backing Liberals far ahead when the 
campaigning began. When Haultain de- 
cided to campaign in Saskatchewan, R. 
B. Bennett became the Conservative 
leader in Alberta. Opposing him was 
Liberal A. C. Rutherford. 

Because neither party had a record 
upon which it could campaign, the per- 
sonality of the two leaders became one 
of the important issues. According to 
Professor Thomas, Bennett's connections 
with the C.P.R. proved to be a detriment 
to his party and the Liberals took all but 
two of the twenty-five seats. 
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The years of Liberal administration 
appeared to have been difficult ones for 
the leaders and as these increased, so 
did the public’s attitude towards the old 
line parties. The U.F.A. gained a power- 
ful lobbying voice in provincial affairs, 
so much so that when one piece of legis- 
lation was before the House, a member 
rose and asked: ‘Mr. Premier, this is a 
very important Act and I should like to 
ask if it has had the blessing of Mr. 
Woced and the U.F.A."" The entrance of 
the U.F.A. into politics by winning the 
Cochrane bye-election in 1919 marked 
the beginning of the end. In the disas- 
trous 1921 election, the U.F.A. took 39 
seats and the Liberals fourteen, with 
former Conserative George Hoadley 
running for the farmers’ party and the 
disillusioned ex-Premier Rutherford sup- 
porting the Conservatives. 


It was the opinion of the author that 
“The Liberal party came into power in 
Alberta in 1905 not because of any con- 
viction on the part of Alberta voters of 
the validity of Liberal principles but be- 
cause a Liberal government was in 
power in Ottawa... Had the Conser- 
vatives dominated the federal field, the 
first government of Alberta might as 
easily have been Conservative... " 
It also appears that the Conservatives 
didn't get off the ground and the support 
they received was ‘‘not for Conservative 
principles, but against Liberal partisan- 
ship.” 

Although I commend Professor 
Thomas for his fine book, I must register 
one major complaint. It is a fault which 
the author himself recognized but was 
powerless to change. ‘There already 
exist,’’ comments Professor Thomas, 
a result of the failure to establish a satis- 
factory archives procedure, regrettable 
gaps in the unprinted materials .... 
Lack of space for storage and the ab- 
sence of an established procedure for 
disposal of papers no longer of depart- 
mental interest is leading inevitably to 
the destruction of important historical 
material in Alberta... In the absence 
of collections of papers, the press be- 
comes the most important source of the 
history of the period.” 

It is evident throughout the book that 
newspapers, particularly the Liberal 


Edmonton Bulletin, were his primary 
sources of information. A perusal of 
the footnotes immediately confirms this 
impression. Had the personal papers of 
Frank Oliver, Arthur Sifton, Senator Tal- 
bot, C. W. Cross, and other figures been 
preserved, there are many cloudy issues 
which Professcr Thomas surely would 
have cleared. Information on the strug- 
gles during the poarty split comes pri- 
marily from newspapers and there were 
doubtless many important behind-the- 
scenes events which never reached the 
press. Alberia must hang its head for 
the shameful way it has ignored its 
historical records. 

After reading The Liberal Party in 
Alberta. we hope that the editors will not 
stop here, but will prceduce a similar 
history for the U.F.A. party, 1921-35. as 
well as its early influence in the political 
field. 

—H.A.D. 


Highway of Destiny—An Epic Story 
of Canadian Development, by J. P. Ber- 
trand, Vantage Press, New York, 301 pp. 


The author of this attractively printed 
little volume is a past president of the 
Thunder Bay Historical Society which 
has done so much to preserve the local 
histcry of the Canadian Lakehead. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years Mr. Bertrand 
has given many addresses and written 
numerous articles on the development 
of this pticuresque and historical region. 
The results cf his research he has now 
put in permanent and readable form. 


Against the background of the long 
struggie for territory in Nerth America 
by England and France, and the suc- 
ceeding fierce conflict for furs between 
the Hudson's Bay Company and the 
North West Company, Mr. Bertrand 
paints a graphic picture of the fortunes 
of war thai attended strategically placed 
Fort Kaministiquia. Founded by Daniel 
Greysclon, Sier Dulhut, in 1679, this 
post was the forerunner of the important 
twin cities, Fort William and Port Arthur. 

In addition to his brief biography of 
Dulhut. the author gives us thumbnail 
sketches of such western explorers and 
fur traders as Jacques de Noyon who 
blazed the first section of the Trans- 
continental Cance Highway from east to 
west, La Verendrye the great explorer 
of the prairies, Alexander Henry the 


Elder, James Finlay, the Frobishers, Peter 
Pond, Peter Pangman, and many others. 


In developing his theme, Mr. Bertrand 
describes the struggle for responsible go- 
vernment, the confederation of the pro- 
vinces and the expansion of Canada 
from sea to sea. His closing chapters deal 
with mining development in North- 
western Ontario, and the industrial 
growth of the Lakehead cities in modern 
times. 


Readers will appreciate the biblio- 
graphy appended, the carefully edited 
index. and the sketch maps which form 
the end papers of this interesting little 
work. 


—W.E.E. 


Basic Documents in Canadian History, 
by James J. Talman. D. Van Nostrand 
Co. 25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 16. 189 
pp. $1.35. 

A soft cover pocket edition, this book 
is an extremely interesting compilation 
cf published documents pertinent to Ca- 
nadian history. It begins with an excerpt 
cf Cartier’s trip up the St. Lawrence in 
1535 and ends with Prime Minister St. 
Laurent’s announcement of the construc- 
tion of St. Lawrence Seaway in 1954. 

Western Canada is well represented 
in the 52 documents presented. There§ 


is the incorporation of the Hudson's Bay @ 


Cemeany in 1670, construction of the 
C.P.R. in 1880, the Alberta Act in 1905,% 
the Alberta Natural Resources Act in 
1939, and several others. 

When an editor is limited to about 
fifty dccuments it naturally means 
only the highlights can be touched and 
many other important papers must be 
bypassed. The creation of the North- 
West Mounted Police, for example, is one 
report which does not appear. However, 
the only criticism this reviewer has of 
the book is the degree to which the do- 
cuments have been edited. So much has 
been cut out, or so little used in most 
cases that a researcher would be in- 
clined to refer to it only for general in- 
formation and go to the original pub- 
lished document to be sure he was not 
missing anything. 

As a general reference, the book 
certainly fulfills its objective and should 
prove to be a handy reference for any- 
one interested in Canadian history. 


—H.A.D. 
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